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MODERN 


One of the most irresistible propensi- 
ties of the human character, is that 
which Phrenologists designate by the 
name of ‘‘Combativeness.” Man, in his 
actual condition, is a fighting animal; 
and whatever may be the lucubrations of 
vegetarians and Peace societies, his pug- 
nacious disposition is likely to endure, at 
least until that milennial period, in 
which he shall turn his swords into 
ploughshares and his spears into pru- 
ning hooks. Casting a glance at the still 
smoking ruins of Sebastopol, around 
which and for which half a million of 
lives have been sacrificed, we can hardly 
admit that that blessed time is at hand ; 
it is unfortunately more probable that 
for several centuries yet, the nations of 
the earth will have recourse to those 
gentle persuaders, cold steel and villain- 
ous saltpetre. 

It is indeed sad to think, that history 
is little else but the record of sanguinary 
strife. If the human blood shed on our 
planet, in mortal combat, from Abel to 
this day, had imparted to it a permanent 
stain, perhaps the whole earth would be 
clothed in a crimson robe, and old ocean 
himself would be dyed with the gory 
hue. What region-of the Old World has 
not furnished its many battlefields? And 
even in this new and virgin continent, 
who knows how many dusky warriors 
the old primeval oaks of the wilderness 
have seen perish in general conflicts or in 
single combats, of which neither history 
nor tradition has preserved the mem- 
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ory? Perhaps there is not a single dell 
in our now peaceful woods which has not 
been the scene of some desperate strug- 
gle. It may be that this Western world 
had also its Alexanders and Cesars, co- 
temporary with or even anterior to those 
of old Europe, and not inferior to them 
in genius or achievements, 

But deplorable as are the evils of war, 
it must be confessed, even by the most 
tender-hearted philanthropists, that they 
have not been unmixed with good. War 
may justly be ranked: among the most 
powerful civilizing agents that ever ope- 
rated to bring the world to its present 
condition; and it is the cultivation and 
perfection of the science of war which 
ensures the existence of modern civiliza- 
tion. At the present day, all the savage 
hordes that ever poured from Scandina- 
via or Scythia, would be utterly unable 
to sweep over Western Europe as they 
did over the Roman Empire; and the 
larger their numbers, the more certain 
would be their destruction. 

We propose in this article, briefiy to 
pass in review some of the changes 
which have taken place in the art of war, 
from the earliest day to the present time; 
and especially to discuss the modifica- 
tions which have been produced in the 
tactics of armies by the improvements in 
Artillery, embracing under this generic 
term all the weapons the purpose of 
which is to throw projectiles. 

The word “Artillery,” according to 
Webster, is connected etymologically 
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with art, artist—indicating instruments 
formed by art. According to another 
author, it is derived from “ arcus’’ and 
‘‘telum.” It is certain that the term ar- 
tillerie was applied to bows and arrows 
long before the invention of gunpowder. 

The first weapons used by men were 
probably clubs, and stakes sharpened at 
one end, and hardened by fire. Stones 
and darts were employed as projectiles, 
and at first thrown by hand, but their 
very limited range when thus used, sug- 
gested the advantage of artificial means; 
a very moderate degree of ingenuity 
would produce the sling and the bow. 
These were the weapons of the light- 
armed troops among the ancients. In- 
deed, the bow kept its place until a com- 
paratively modern period ; and it is said 
to be used, conjointly with fire arms, by 
the Circassians to this day. The artil- 
lery of the ancients consisted in balistic 
machines, of two kinds. Those having 
but one arm were derived from the sling, 
and those having two arms from the 
bow. 

There is a great deal of confusion in 
the terms used by ancient authors to 
designate the machines then in use. The 
terms ballista and caiapulia are em- 
ployed to denote machines of both kinds. 
Vitruvius, under the names of ba/lista, 
cataupulie, manu-balliste, scorpios, de- 
seribes only machines with two arms, de- 
rived from the bow; of these the ballis- 
te were the most powerful and served to 
throw stones. The engines called Tor- 
menta would seem to designate machines 
with one arm, and derived from the 
sling. 

The tormentum owed its power to the 
elasticity of twisted fibres. A wooden 
arm or lever was inserted between cords 
made of guts or horse hair; and these 
were twisted by turning the wooden arm 
as many times as possible. The machine 
was then ready for use. In order to dis- 
charge it the arm was drawn down to a 
horizuntal position, by means of a wind- 
lass, and a stone was placed in a recepta- 
ele made for it at the end of the arm. 
This arm was then suddenly liberated, 
and would fly forward with great force 
until it encountered a horizontal beam 
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placed to stop its revolution. The stone 
would thus receive a circular motion ina 
vertical plane, and would be projected at 
a very great angle. Among the Romans 
the strongest of these machines threw 
projectiles of about 400 pounds in weight 
tp a maximum distance of about 8 or 900 
yards ; but their aim was very uncertain. 
They were sometimes called “ onagri.”’ 


The catapulia, (with its modifications, ) 
was a kind of cross bow upon a very 
large scale. It was less powerful than 
the ballista, but much more accurate. It 
was mounted upon a horizontal axis, and 
turned upon a vertical pivot. By means 
of this double articulation, it could be 
discharged in every direction and at any 
angle of elevation. When aimed nearly 
horizontally its maximum range was be- 
tween 250 and 350 yards. 


These different engines were used for a 
long period, only in the attack or defence 
of fortified towns or camps. But when 
the Romans found themselves opposed to 
the Parthians, who never waited for the 
shock of the legions, they felt the neces- 
sity of providing their troops with some 
heavy machines, in order to keep at a 
distance an enemy who discharged clouds 
of arrows while retreating. Tacitus says 
that Corbulo, in order to cover the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Euphrates, 
held the Parthians in check by means of 
ballistee and catapulte#, which threw 
stones and darts to a distance much 
greater than the range of the Parthian 
arrows. These machines soon came into 
general use in the Roman armies, and 
answered the purpose of modern field 
artillery. They were placed in the rear 
or on the flanks of the line of battle. In 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian, there 
were fifty-five balliste and ten onagri on 
wheels to each legion. It is related that 
the troops of Vitellius at the battle of 
Bedviacum, transported machines upon 
the main road where an open space al- 
lowed the free action of their darts, 
which previously broke against the trees 
without doing any harm to the enemy. 
A ballista of the 15th legion, of enor- 
mous size, crushed the enemy’s line with 
the huge stones which it cast. 
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It is easy to perceive from what pre- 
cedes, that the ballista and its deriva- 
tives, which discharged stones at a great 
angle, corresponded to our mortars— 
whilst the catapulta throwing out, either 
stones or darts, in a nearly horizontal di- 
rection, corresponded to our cannon, But 
with this difference in both cases: that 
the range and the power of the ancient 
machines were in no way comparable to 
those of fire arms. The common flint 
musket has a greater range, when pointed 
at the same angle, than the wost power- 
ful ballista of antiquity. 

It is evident, that as long as the only 
projectile weapons were those we have 
just mentioned, together with the bow, 
the cross bow, and the sling, the order of 
formation of troops was altogether inde- 
pendent of the effects of such arms. <Ac- 
cordingly we find the nations of antiqui- 
ty and the armies of the middle ages 
adopting various modes of formation— 
which can be reduced in a general way 
to two. Several lines of several ranks 
each, or solid columns or phalanxes of 
great depth. During the middle ages 
there seems to have been an almost com- 
plete absence of tactical arrangements. 
Cavalry and infantry acted in huge 
masses. After the first onset, bows and 
slings were generally thrown aside for 
the sword or the spear. If the stone of 
the ballista or the dart of the catapulta 
happened to go in the right direction, (a 
rare occurrence,) it disabled only a few 
men, and then lay inert and harmless on 
the ground. Moreover, it was easy for the 
soldier to protect his body from the effects 
of most missiles, by defensive armor. So 
that we may assume as a general fact, 
that the number of men killed by projec- 
tiles in ancient warfare was quite insig- 
nificant. It was the close hand-to-hand 
conflict which decided the fate of bat- 
tles. Hence, bodily strength and activi- 
ty were the first requisites for the warrior. 
No pains were spared, no training was 
thought too laborious to fit the Greek sol- 
dier for his arduouscareer, He was taught 
to leap, to climb, to wrestle, to pitch the 
quoit, to throw the discus, and to hurl 
the javelin; he ran swift-footed races, he 
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riot ; and his games and recreations were 
but a preparation for the labors of war. 
And the Roman, less polished, but more 
iron-nerved, with a strength of will and 
a tenacity of purpose never equalled, em- 
ployed the same means to harden his 
frame to the toils of the field. There 
was less of poetry about him, but more 
of stern reality. The legionary soldier, 
though belonging to a race of small 
stature, has never been surpassed in en- 
durance. Marching his thirty miles a 
day under a burden of seventy pounds, 
entrenching his camp with laborious 
care every night before laying himself 
down upon the hard earth, his only bed, he 
showed to the world what martial training 
and strict discipline could accomplish. 
He also was well practised in the use of 
a!l his weapons; and in many a dread- 
ful conflict, the short Roman sword, 
wielded with the strength and skill which 
long experience confers, forced victory to 
crown the Roman eagles. 


The necessity for this thorough per- 
sonal training of the soldier remained 
evident until a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. We will show presently what were 
the causes which led to its abandonment. 
In the meantime some remarkable 
changes took place in warfare. Europe 
was invaded by innumerable hordes of 
Asiatic cavalry, sweeping over the plains 
like Egyptian locusts, and in the tracks 
which their horses had followed grass 
never grew again. From this period 
cavalry composes the main bulk of ar- 
mies, and infantry is but an auxiliary. 
Yet no material alteration takes place in 
the training of the warrior. The knight 
of the middle ages no longer wrestles in 
the arena. He no longer throws the dis- 
cus, or drives the chariot; but in him 
you behold the perfect rider, able 


“To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the worlu with noble horse- 
manship.” 


Completely encased in the armor under 
which, we fancy, moderns could hardly 
stand, he vaults unaided into the war- 
saddle. His sturdy arm wields the huge 
two handed sword, the ponderous battle 
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axe, and the still more crushing mace. 
Protected at every point by impenetrable 
steel plate, arrows and stones rattle 
harmlessly upon his helmet and cuirass, 
and it is only a weapon as heavy as a 
smith’s hammer that can have any effect 
upon him, Bodily strength and activity 
are now more than ever the sine qua non 
of the soldier; and these joined to a 
finely-tempered armor will almost al- 
ways ensure the victory. Woe the weak 
in body in this iron age! He is fit for 
nothing but the monk’s cowl and shaven 
crown ! 

Until the introduction of fire arms, 
things remained unchanged. The man 
who is destined for the profession of 
arms, must harden his sinews by a con- 
stant practice of gymnastics, and the con- 
tinual use of weapons; for his life may hang 
upon a moment's weakness, or a false 
motion of his hand. Hence his training 
is long, painful, incessant. But it makes 
him self-reliant. He does not depend for 
his defence upon his companions. He 
can fight alone as well as in the ranks; 


and with his good horse and trusty 
blade he feels himself able to meet the 
foe. 

But ‘“‘a change comes over the spirit 


of his dream.””’ An unknown monk, in 
an obscure cloister, ignites by accident a 
mixture of sulphur and saltpetre; and 
this involuntary experiment is the germ 
of a mighty revolution. By degrees, as 
fire arms become more common and more 
powerful, the knight’s iron panoply 
drops off piece by piece, What Milan 
corslet could resist the ¢annon ball or 
even the bullet of the match lock? The 
mail which once ensured the safety of its 
wearer, is now but a useless encumbrance, 
Its occupation is gone, and after a few 
years, the soldier goes to battle without 
a vestige of defensive armor. Mark the 
contrast between the Black Prince of 
Poictiers, and the officers of Fontenoy. 
The former is encased in steel. His very 
steed is covered with impenetrable breast 
plate, chamfron and croupiére, and his 
battle-axe rings on helmet and shield. 
The latter in powdered wigs, silk-stock- 
ings, and pumps, lace cuffs and rufiles, 
with no weapon but a switch-like rapier, 
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stand at the head of the English and 
French guards, courteously inviting each 
other to fire first ! 

We do not intend to discuss the conse- 
quences of the invention of gunpowder 
in a philanthropic point of view; but 
we will merely say, that it has made the 
overthrow of civilization by the invasion 
of barbarous hordes forever impossible. 
In modern times no nation can be suc- 
cessful in arms without cultivating sci- 
ence. The art of war is indissolubly 
connected with the mathematical and 
physical sciences, and the accomplished 
soldier must henceforth be a well in- 
structed scholar. 

Let us now glance at the effects of the 
introduction of fire arms upon the tactics 
of armies and upon the soldier indiyid- 
ually. 

While strategy, depending upon inva- 
riable principles, is in its nature fixed 
and unchangeable, it is far different with 
tactics» The latter is that branch of mil- 
itary art which treats of the movements 
of troops on the battle-field, their forma- 
tion for battle and for the march, the 
changes of front and direction, and the 
different modes of passing from the line 
of battle into column and conversely ; 
all this in presence of the enemy and 
subject to his attack. We have already 
seen that the feebleness of the ancient 
projectile weapons prevented them from 
exerting any influence upon the ferma- 
tion of troops. But it was quite another 
thing when modern artillery came into 
play. The velocity of balls is so great, 
even at 1200 or 1500 paces, that it is im- 
possible to determine with precision the 
number of men that may be killed by 
them. At the battle of Zorndorff a Prus- 
sian cannon ball killed or wounded 42 
Russian grenadiers. At Bleinheim a 
battery of fifty pieces killed or wounded 
2000 men at the first discharge. A bomb- 
shell has been known to kill 100 men by 
its explosion. An eight inch howitzer 
shell filled with powder and balls may 
by its direct shock and expiosion, in a 
crowded mass, produce effects quite as 
terrible; and Thiroux says, that even a 
6 pound ball, passing through a deep 
column, may sweep away as many as 
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thirty men. In presence of such dread- 
ful engines of destruction it was mad- 
ness to retain the deep order of forma- 
tion. Accordingly the line of battle ra- 
pidly diminished from the depth of eight 
or ten ranks. At Lutzen, Gustavus 
Adolphus owed his success partly to the 
diminution of the depth and the conse- 
quent extension of the front of his lines, 
which were formed in six ranks, whilst 
the Austrians had their infantry formed 
in squares forty-five deep. Just imagine 
modern artillery firing into such masses ! 
The cavalry of Gustavus was in four 
ranks, and that of the Austrians in eight. 
Later yet we find the lines of infantry 
reduced to three ranks of musketeers, 
and one of pikemen ; and after the bayo- 
net came into general use, infantry 
adopted the present formation of three 
ranks, and cavalry that of two. In the 
English service and ours, infantry is 
formed in two ranks only. 

It is not one of the least curious facts 
of military history, that between the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the beginning 
of the last century, the art or practice of 
keeping the step in marching should have 
been entirely lost. This must be owing 
to the neglect into which infantry fell 
during the age of Chivalry. We find 
Marshal de Saxe about 1750, alluding to 
the fact, and reminding his cotempora- 
ries that the Greeks and Romans used 
the cadenced step, and that the purpose 
of military music was to enable the sol- 
diers to keep it better. Then he goes on 
to show the inconvenience of not keeping 
and locking the step. For example, the 
impossibility of a battalion’s keeping its 
ranks and dress when marching to the 
front, and the elongation of the line when 
marching by flank. In this latter case, 
the space occupied by a company or bat- 
talion would be nearly double that which 
they ought to occupy in line of battle. 
The cadenced step came into use again 
with the introduction of the Prussian 
system of tactics. 

Since the adoption of the present or- 
der of formation, the power of fire arms 
has not remained stationary. Successive 
inventions have augmented the range 
and effects of projectiles. Artillery has 
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become much more rapid, both in its 
firing and its evolutions, especially since 
the creation of horse artillery by Frede- 
rick the Great. The introduction of the 
improved field howitzer, by means of 
which, a shell filled with powder and 
balls, can produce the effects of grape- 
shot at a distance previously attainable 
only by solid shot, and the lightening of 
the artillery “‘ matériel,’ allowing the 
use of heavier calibres for field pieces, 
make it impossible to set a limit to the 
loss of life which a large and well served 
battery may cause in a deep attacking 
column. Napoleon, great as he was in 
strategy, too often neglected or under-es- 
timated these tactical details. He exag- 
gerated the use of the deep order of at- 
tack. In many instances, says Jomini, 
divisions of twelve battalions deployed 
behind each other, and presenting a depth 
of thirty-six ranks, were exposed to the 
fire of those tremendous batteries, of fifty 
or a hundred pieces, which played so im- 
portant a part in the battles of that pe- 
riod. The column of McDonald at Wag- 
ram, which marched to the attack of the 
Austrian centre, 16,000 strong, and which 
numbered only 15,000 after piercing that 
centre, showed what awful havoc may 
be the consequence of the reckless use 
of deep masses under the fire of modern 
artillery. 

For a long period, small arms were far 
from keeping pace with the improve- 
ments in ordnance. Since the invention 
of the flint lock and the bayonet, the 
musket had undergone no material alter- 
ation, except the substitution of the iron 
for the wooden ramrod, Of late years, 
the percussion lock has superseded the 
flint, but the only effect of this, has been 
to make the firing much more certain in 
all kinds of weather; and to remove the 
inconvenience caused by the blowing of 
the vent and the flashing and smoke of 
the powder in the pan, so troublesome 
when the firings were executed with 
closed ranks. The inaccuracy of the 
musket, and the shortness of its effective 
range were not remedied. These defects 
had long been felt by military men. 
Gen. Gassendi, a very distinguished ar- 
tillery officer, estimated, that of 3000 
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shots fired by infantry, only one takes 
effect ; and Decker, one of the most emi- 
nent military writers of Germany, says, 
that it takes an average of 10,000 shots 
to kill one man. These estimates are not 
a matter of conjecture; they are deduced 
from actual results, observed in a large 
number of campaigns. Take for exam- 
ple, the capture of Algiers by the French 
in 1830. The army, in fifteen days, used 
three millions of cartridges. The loss of 
the Arabs was probably under five thou- 
sand men, and as the French artillery 
played the principal part in the conflict, 
it is very probable that the number of 
the Arabs killed or wounded by musketry 
was under three thousand. This was 
less than one man to every thousand 
shots, and if the campaign had continued 
six months instead of fifteen days, the 
waste would have been still greater. Col. 
Mitchell, an English officer of some dis- 
tinction, in a work published nearly 
twenty years ago, demonstrated very 
clearly the inefficiency of the musket as 
a projectile weapon, although he failed to 
indicate a good substitute. He quotes 
from Napier, an incident which took 
place in Spain. A French general came 
down to the bank of a creek to recon- 
noitre the British position. Headvanced 
on horseback within 200 yards to the bi- 
vouac of a company of grenadiers; an 
English officer who was looking on, 
ealled out to one of the men: 

“B , you are a good shot—bring 
down the Frenchman !” 

The man took deliberate aim and miss- 
ed; thereupon, one and another fired 
with the same result, until the whole 
eompany had fired. All this time, the 
Frenchman was riding slowly along the 
front of the position, making his horse 
prance and curvet. Napier adds that the 
officer, struck with his gallant bearing, 
ordered the grenadiers to cease firing. 
Now, here was a case of a man and horse 
fully exposed, within 200 yards, receiving 
the fire of nearly one hundred men, with- 
out being touched ; and we must observe, 
that the chances for hitting were unusu- 
ally good. The men fired at will and 
from any position they chose, for they 
were not drawn up in ranks; which 
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would give them a vast advantage over 
the same number of men firing in rank, 
and at the word of command. This is 
merely an example of what happens 
every day with troops armed with the 
musket. Thus Col. Pelissier, speaking 
of the first campaigns of the French in 
Africa, says, that during the marches, if 
the soldiers saw the flutter of a single 
Arab’s burnous, five or six hundred mus- 
kets would be fired at it, and generally 
without the least effect. Such an enor- 
mous waste of ammunition is due no 
doubt, in some measure, to the awkward- 
ness or the flurry of the soldier: but the 
inefficiency of the weapon is sufficient of 
itself to account for it. The musket, 
even when loaded with a charge of pow- 
der which creates an unpleasant recoil, 
has its point blank at about one hundred 
yards. Atthis distance its deviations are 
already considerable. At 200 yards, un- 
less you aim above the object to be hit, 
(a very hard thing to teach the soldier to 
do,) all your balls go into the ground. At 
300 yards, it may be said to be entirely 
useless. Take the weapon in hand and 
examine it. It has no breech-sight by 
which a determinate line of aim can be 
marked. The barrel is crossed by three 
several bands which intercept the aim. 
The lock generally works so stiffly that 
if you get any aim, you must lose it when 
you pull the trigger. Finally, the ball 
fits so loosely, and is subject to so many 
causes of deviation, that if the musket 
were immovably fixed in a vice, and fired 
a dozen times, at the distance of 100 
yards, no two balls would strike the same 
point; butall the balls would be scattered 
over a circle several feet in diameter, Is 
it any wonder that such a weapon is so 
uncertain in its effects? If numbers did 
not compensate in some degree for its 
want of accuracy, it is probable that it 
would never have been adopted as the 
chief weapon of modern armies. If we 
take in consideration, moreover, that lines 
of infantry generally open their fire at 
four or five hundred yards, we will not 
be surprised at finding that nearly all the 
shots are lost. 

All these objections to the musket had 
long been acknowledged, but the diffi- 
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culty was to find a substitute. The ordi- 
nary rifle, however efficient in the hands 
of a population of hunters and_ back- 
woodsmen, familiar with its use from in- 
fancy, and fighting without any regular 
order, either behind entrenchments or as 
sharp-shooters, was found to possess no 
advantage over the musket in the hands 
of troops formed of men whose habits of 
life had been different; and these necessa- 
rily constitute the great bulk of modern 
armies. ; 

What was gained in accuracy was 
more than balanced by the difficulty of 
loading and the consequent slowness of 
firing. This difficulty was so great and 
80 disagreeable to the soldiers, that the 
men, in action, would frequently throw 
away their rifles, to pick up muskets. 
Another objection was that the rifle 
would foul in a very few shots, and then 
it would require wiping out, or lose its 
accuracy. Moreover the small charge of 
powder used, gave only feeble velocities 
to the balls; and if the cartridges were 
at all damaged, the quantity of powder 
left in them, was hardly sufficient to pro- 
duce any effect. To overcome all these 
difficulties, was the problem which, for 
many years, occupied the ingenuity of 
many military men. We will briefly 
mention the different steps which were 
taken towards its solution. 

Windage being the principal cause of 
the deviation of balls, it was important 
to remove it. By giving to the ball 
rotary motion, which would be retained 
during its flight, another cause of devia- 
tion would disappear, the weapon there- 
fore must have spiral grooving like a 
rifle. The conditions of the problem 
were consequently these—a rifle of great 
range was wanted, which could be loaded 
as quickly and easily as the musket, and 
yet, in which the balls would fit as tight- 
ly as in the common rifle, It must allow 
the use of heavier charges of powder 
than this weapon, in order to afford 
greater ranges. The cartridges to be 
used with it must be easy and simple to 
manufacture, and capable of being trans- 
ported without any more danger of dete- 
rioration than the musket cartridges. In 
addition, the weapon must be of such a 
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size and weight as to be handled as 
easily as the musket. 

It would seem, at first sight, that a 
breech loading rifle, in which the ball 
could be placed in a chamber, of a 
diameter slightly larger than the bore of 
the piece, would fulfil all the conditions 
whicli have reference to the case and 
rapidity of loading, and the complete de- 
struction of the windage. It is true 
that, with regard to the latter condition, 
it is completely fulfilled ; for before the 
ball can leave the barrel, it has to un- 
dergo a diminution of its diameter and 
a consequent elongation of its form; 
but we will state hereafter the reasons 
why breech-loading weapons have never 
proved satisfactory, and probably never 
will. 

About twenty years ago, a French 
infantry officer, named Delvigne, inven- 
ted a.rifle which, in spite of many de- 
fects, may be considered as the germ 
from which all subsequent improvements 
sprang. Its peculiarity was this. At 
the bottom of the bore was a chamber of 
small diameter, forming a shoulder at 
right angles with the interior surface of 
the barrel. The charge of powder filled 
this chamber. The ball, which was 
spherical, slipped easily down the barrel, 
until it rested upon the shoulder of the 
chamber. One single blow of a heavy 
ramrod, with concave head would flatten 
the ball a little, and augment its diameter 
sufficiently to force it to fill the grooves 
of the rifle. This arm having been care- 
fully tried at Vincennes in 1834, gave 
very satisfactory results. It was adopted 
for the use of the “ Foot Chasseurs,” a 
corps which had just been formed for the 
African service ; but when brought to the 
test of actual service, it failed to fill the 
expectations which had been formed. 
The cartridges were too complicated. 
They contained a circular wad of greased 
serge ; and in warm weather, during the 
marches, a part of the powder was spoilt 
by the melted grease, and the charge, 
which was only 60 grains, became insuf- 
ficient. Besides this, if the soldier 
rammed the ball too hard, it would 
flatten too much; and if he did not ram 
it hard enough, it would not fill the 
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grooves of the rifle; and thus it would 
fail to acquire the motion of rotation. 
Again, as formerly, soldiers were seen to 
throw aside their rifles in action, in 
order to pick up muskets. This rifle was 
soon abandoned. Its efficient range was 
400 yards. 

The next step was the rifle of Captain 
Thouvenin, called by the French, “ Cara- 
bine dtige”’ or stem rifle. The chamber 
mentioned, was suppressed. From the 
centre of the bottom of the bore rises a 
steel pin or stem, one inch and a half in 
length, and thirty-five hundreths of an 
inch in diameter, the calibre of the peice 
being double or seven-tenths of an inch. 
The space between the stem and the 
barrel contains the powder, and is so cal- 
culated, that it will still contain it after 
fifty shots. The ball enters free, and its 
base rests upon the top of the stem, which 
is flat. Three blows with the ramrod 
force the stem to penetrate into the ball, 
thus expanding it by its welge-like action 
and forcing it to fill the grooves closely, 
The charge is 69.7 grains. The balls are 
eylindro-conical. This leads us to say a 
few words of this kind of projectiles. 

It had long been known that the 
spherical form is not the one which re- 
duces the resistance of the air to a mini- 
mum. But all efforts to use elongated 
projectiles have failed. Experiment had 
shown that, upon leaving the barrel, 
these projectiles took a motion of rotation 
about their centre of gravity, and struck 
the target sidewise, even at very short 
distances. After many trials, it was 
found that there is a certain relation be- 
tween the inclination of the grooves, the 
charge of powder, and form of the ball. 
If the grooves have too much twist and 
the charge of powder is heavy, the 
ball will not follow the grooves, but will 
be forced across them (or will strip) with- 
out taking any motion of rotation. If 
the grooves have too little twist, the motion 
of rotation will be too feeble to overcome 
the causes of deviation and the projectile 
will turn over in its flight. In the rifle 
“« 2 tige,” the grooves have a twist of one 
turn in six anda halffeet. The balls are 
about one calibre and a half in length. 
Numerous experiments have proved the 
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immense superiority of elongated balls 
over the spherical. In the first place, a 
much larger portion of their surface 
being in contact with, and held by the 
grooves, they are not so likely to strip. 
Their pointed form diminshes vastly the 
resistance of the air, and augments also 
their depth of penetration into solid 
bodies. The weight of the elongated 
being much greater than that of the 
spherical balls of the same calibre, the 
former retain their velocity longer. 
Therefore, though their initial velocity 
may be smaller, their absolute velocity is 
greater. Their trajectory for the same 
distances is consequently much flatter. 

Experiment has also shown that the 
eylindro-conical balls should have at their 
base at least three grooves presenting 
a.sharp surface perpendicular to the 
axis of the ball and facing towards its 
point. These grooves act like the feathers 
of an arrow in keeping the projectiles in 
the same plane, and in preventing it from 
turning over. 

The rifle “a tige,” when tried in the 
schools of practice, and in active service 
before the enemy, fulfilled the expecta- 
tions which had been formed of it, both 
as to range, accuracy, and solidity. It 
was furnished with a breech sight with 
sliding piece or “ hausse”” which could be 
adjusted to all distances up to 1421 yards. 
At 600 yards, the firing was accurate, and 
the ball could inflict a deadly wound at 
1400 yards, and even beyond. This rifle 
has been used in the French service since 
1842, and was probably used to some 
extent in the Crimean war. The 
French also transformed numbers of the 
ordinary percussion muskets into mus- 
kets “a tige,” by rifling the barrels, 
screwing a steel stem in the breech and 
adapting a “‘ hausse.” 

It would seem that the invention of 
the weapon and bullet just described, 
left nothing more to be desired. But 
although excellent, and infinitely superi- 
or to all its predecessors, the rifle “a tige” 
had some drawbacks. It was difficult to 
clean, and required for this purpose a 
wash-screw which would straddle the 
pin. It was almost impossible to extract 
the ball with the ball-screw. The prin- 
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cipal objection, however, was the difficul- 
ty of ramming the ball uniformly. Some 
would ram the ball too hard, and it 
would lose its shape, especially in the 
grooves of its base, and the accuracy 
would be diminished. Others, not ram- 
ming hard enough, the ball would not fill 
the grooves of the rifle, and the ball, 
failing to acquire the motion of rotation 
would turn over in its course, and fly at 
random. Capt. Minié having observed 
these disadvantages, conceived the idea 
of forcing, or rifling the ball by the 
action of the powder itself at the moment 
of explosion; thus dispensing entirely 
with the steel stem, or “‘tige.” The ball 
which he proposed to use is the same in 
its external form, but its base hollowed 
out in the form of a frustrum of a cone; 
and into the opening is inserted a sheet 
iron cup, destined to act as a wedge and 
spread the ball. The ball goes down 
free and rests upon the powder; it requires 
no ramming, but merely to be pushed 
home. When the charge is fired, the 
action of the gas on the sheet iron cup 
forces it into the hollow of the ball which 
resists by its ‘‘ vis inertiz.”” In this way, 
the ball is expanded and forced into the 
grooves with immense, and constantly in- 
creasing force. The result of numerous 
trials made at Vincennes in 1849, 
showed a superiority in favor of the 
Minié bullet. This superiority increased 
with the distance, and it is attributed to 
the fact that the ball is forced evenly by 
the pressure of the gas, which acts uni- 
formly, whether the loading has been 
performed carefully or not. The cart- 
ridges used with this bullet, like those of 
the rifle “@ tige,” are simple in their 
construction, The balls are used naked. 
Their base being dipped in a composition 
of tallow and beeswax, the barrel is kept 
lubricated. On one occasion, in an ex- 
periment performed at the Springfield 
armory, one gun was fired 200 times 
without cleaning, and no difficulty was 
found at any time in driving the ball 
home. 

But perfection was not yet reached. 
The Minié bullet was complicated in its 
manufacture ; each ball requiring a sheet 
iron cup to be inserted in its base. More- 
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over, this cup was sometimes driven up 
so violently as to break the ball. In 
order to remedy these defects, Mr. Burton, 
master armorer at Harper’s Ferry, hit, 
after many trials, upon the expedient of 
increasing the cavity in the base of the 
ball until its sides are so thin, that the 
powder is sufficient to expand it at the 
moment of explosion. This throws the 
centre of gravity nearer the point, which 
is an additional advantage. This is the 
ball, known in our service under the 
name of the Harper’s Ferry ball. 

Such is the history of what is called 
the Minié rifle, althongh the peculiarity 
is in the ball rather tian the rifle. And 
we will be so bold as to assert, not only 
that it is the best fire-arm that has ever 
been put into the hands of troops, but 
also, that it has reached the limit of pos- 
sible improvement in its principal fea- 
tures: And we support this assertion by 
the following considerations. 

First as to its range. At 1500 yards 
(twice the point-blank range of field ar- 
tillery), it sends a ball with sufficient 
force to penetrate through two pannels of 
poplar wood two-thirds of an inch thick, 
and indeed a third; the pannels being 
placed 20 inches from each other. It is 
said, that at 1200 yards, it may send a 
ball through a soldier and his knapsack, 
and kill the man behind him. This may 
surely be called a very respectable range 
and force of impulsion. An increase in 
these particulars would be of no practi- 
cal advantage in small arms, because it 
becomes impossible to judge of their 
effects beyond 1000 yards, and even inside 
of that. With artillery it is different. 
Cannon balls, when they strike the 
ground, throw up a cloud of dust or 
earth which is visible at very great dis- 
tances ; thus affording the means of recti- 
fying the aim. Cannon may, in this way, 
be considered as an instrument for meas- 
uring distances; and well trained artillery- 
men never require more than two or three 
trial shots in order to get the range, that 
is to say, the degree of elevation to be 
given to the piece in order to hit the 
object. But with small arms, men might 
fire a whole day at a mark judged 
by the eye to be distant 1500 yards, but 
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which in reality was 16 or 1700; and 
their balls would all fall short without 
their being able to perceive it. Greater 
range would therefore be useless. 

2d. As to accuracy. This is as perfect 
as the nature of things can allow. The 
“rebelliousness of matter,” as Bucon 
terms it, must forever prevent man 
from drawing a perfectly straight line 
and from forming any solid of which 
the sides shall be perfect mathematical 
surfaces. But, practically speaking, the 
Minié rifle may be said to be nearer per- 
fection than any other previously invented 
because the causes of deviation are less, 
And here, we will endeavor to correct a 
misconception which has been formed by 
some persons accustomed to the use of 
fire-arms of a certain description. A 
person used to handle rifles or pistols of 
superior make, with very delicate hair- 
trigger-locks and fine sights, may, by 
practice, attain a wonderful skill in the 
use of these weapons within certain 
limits. If you place in his hands a 
service Minié rifle made very differently, 
and for very different purposes, he will 
generally be unable to shoot it with any 
great accuracy, and the results of his 
firing with it will be far inferior to his 
ordinary practice with the other weapons. 
Hence he will very often denounce 
the Minié rifle, and all such arms as 
altogether wanting in accuracy. But let 
us examine into the case. In the first 
place, those delicately made weapons 
which seem so superior in accuracy never 
could withstand the wear and tear of the 
service ; besides which, their cost is too 
great. But suppose these objections re- 
moved. In what does the superiority 
consist? At fifty yards and under, per- 
haps up to a hundred yards, a very good 
marksman, by placing his piece in the 
more careful manner, generally at a 
dead rest, aiming as leisurely as he 
thinks proper, and firing usually not 
more than once in five minutes, may 
strike a half-dollar tolerably often. He 
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takes a Minié rifle and finds that he can- 
not do this, because the sights are coarser, 
and the lock is not so delicate. But then 
the object of weapons of war is not to 
perform such feats. The marks to be hit 
in active service are never so small, and 
the circumstances in which men fire are, 
generally, very different. It will be found 
that the Minié rifle, at one hundred yards 
and under, will strike a man just as cer- 
tainly as any other weapon, then go on a 
little further; that fine rifle which could 
strike a half-dollar every shot at 50 yards, 
is hardly able to send its balls 200 yards ; 
at 300 yards itis as efficient as a pop-gun. 
Its extreme range is not great enough to 
be fair, short practising distance for the 
Minié, 

Then it will be said, that at four or five 
hundred yards, not to speak of 800 or 
1000, it is extremely difficult to hit a 
man even with the Minié. Granted. 
But where is the fault? In the human 
eye itself, to which a man six feet high 
reduces at such a distance to a mere 
speck. In the unsteadiness of human 
nerves and muscles, which make it im- 
possible to keep the sights of the finest 
weapon ever made, bearing upon this 
mere speck for over a fraction of a second. 
These are faults which no skill can over- 
come. When we speak of an arm of 
such a range as the Minié, the accuracy 
which we must expect is not one of frac- 
tions of inches. It is comparabie to the 
accuracy of cannon. The objects to be 
hit are not single men, but groups or 
bodies of men. With the Minié, half a 
company of men, or the group standing 
around a field piece, may be struck every 
fire at 6 or 800 yards. We have now 
before us the record of an experiment 
made at the Springfield armory in 1855, 
in which at 1000 yards, 24 balls out of 
25, were placed in a space of about 18 
feet square, with a mean vertical devia- 
tion of only 473 inches; and a horizontal 
deviation of 29 inches.* This is better 
by far than a twelve pounder gun could 





* In one of the experiments, a ball from a rifle-musket, (the musket transformed intoa 
Minié rifle) struck the frame of the target, a piece of white pine three inches thick, and 


went clear through it at 1000 yards. 
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do. It will always be easy to have a few 
rifles in each company more finely sighted 
than the rest, for the use of the best 
shots who are to use them out of ranks ; 
but for the usual service the coarser sighted 
are the best. 

Now, as to the ease and rapidity of 
loading, this is all that can be desired. 
We have already seen that the Minié ball 
slips down with perfect ease even after 
200 shots, and requires no ramming, but 
merely to be pushed home. In the hands 
of a slow soldier the Minié rifle can be 
loaded and fired at least three times a 
minute; in the hands of a quick man, 
five times. Any thing beyond this, 
would be a positive disadvantage ; for 
troops fire too much at all times, and 
what is wanting is, that they should fire 
more deliberately, and not more rapidly. 
If by breech-loading, or having several 
chambers, as in Colt’s pistols, it was pos- 
sible to fire ten or twenty times a minute, 
the result would be a great increase of 
noise and smoke, with very little more 
effect. Moreover the whole supply of 
ammunition destined for an entire cam- 
paign, (which is limited by the means of 
transportation) might easily be consumed 
in a single action. But there is another 
reason why to transform the Minié rifle 
into a breech-loading weapon, would 
make an egregious blunder. 

The gases generated by the inflamma- 
tion of powder are so subtle and so pow- 
erful, that no joint, however closely 
fitted, can effectually prevent their pas- 
sage. This we see exemplified in every 
breech-loading weapon ; the powder pene- 
trates the joint, at first slightly, but at 
every explosion it burns the surfaces a 
little, and makes the crack larger; so 
that after a comparatively short time, the 
weapon begins to leak fire to such an ex- 
tent as to be unmanageable. This is not 
all. No breach-loading weapon can stand 
the wear and tear of a campaign, and 
the careless and awkward usage of the 
soldier. It will necessarily be weak at 
the breach, and easy to break; or its 
mechanism will be so delicate as to get 
easily out of order; and if this happens 
in the field, the weapon is useless, for 
you cannot mend it or even load it at the 
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muzzle. Every one who has used Hall’s 
carbines, knows that they unite in them- 
selves all these defects. As to Sharp’s 
rifle, the best weapon of this kind yet 
made, besides being vastly inferior to the 
Minié in range and accuracy, this is 
what Col. Huger says of it in his report, 
“After being fired four or five rounds, it 
was found impossible to force the cart- 
ridge in, without bursting it. The firing 
was continued by separating the bullet 
from the cartridge, forcing it into the 
chamber with a stick, and afterwards 
pouring in the powder. The slide fre- 
quently became very difficult tomove, When 
the arm was taken to the shop to be clean- 
ed, after the firing was concluded, the 
slide could not be moved at all, until thor- 
oughly soaked in oil, to soften the dirt 
around it. The paper of the cartridge is 


always left behind in the chamber after 
each shot, and is frequently on fire when 
the succeeding cartridge is inserted.” 

If we come to the question of cheap- 
ness and durability, the Minié rifle 
has, greatly, the advantage over any 


It is necessa- 
rily cheaper, for its construction is per- 
fectly simple. As to its durability, there 
is no reason why it should not be as 
great as that fixed for the musket, viz: 
fifty years, (or 25,000 shots). We do not 
believe that any breech-loading gun ever 
made can stand the fifth part of this. 
Furnished with the sabre-bayonet, the 
Minié is the more formidable weapon 
ever placed in the hands of troops. 
Listen to a witness from the bloody field 
of Inkermann. ‘The Minié, says he, is 
the king of weapons. Inkermann proved 
it. The regiments of the 4th division 
and the marines, armed with the old and 
much belauded ‘* Brown Bess,” (the Eng- 
lish regulation rifle) could do nothing 
against the massive multitude of the 
Muscovite infantry; but the volleys of 
the Minié rifle cleft them like the hand 
of the destroying angel, and they fell 
like leaves in autumn before them.” It 
has been said that there have been in- 
stances of one single Minié ball’s killing 
five men., 

In our rapid review of the improve- 
ments in ordnance, we pointed out the 


breech-loading weapon. 
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changes which resulted from them in the 
tactics of battle. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the introduction of such a 
weapon as the Minié can be without 
effect upon the formation and evolutions 
of troops. It is true that the emotions of 
conflict, and the different temperaments 
of men will always prevent soldiers from 
using any fire-arm with the utmost degree 
of accuracy of which it is susceptible. 
Vast numbers of shots must always be 
wasted, but it is allowed by the least 
sanguine, that the introduction of the 
Minié arms will, (at the lowest calcula- 
tion) treble the effects of the fire of 
infantry. What changes will this pro- 
duce in tactics? 


In order to answer this question intelli- 
gently, let us examine what is our system 
of tactics. 


The system in use in this country is a 
translation and adaptation of the French 
system ; it was arranged by Gen. Scott, 
and bears his name. It is nothing more 
nor less than a reproduction of the regu- 
lation for the evolutions of the French 
infantry, which has been in use in the 
French armies (with the exception of 
some unimportant modifications), for the 
last seventy or eighty years. Where did 
the French get the system? From Prus- 
sia. Who gave it to Prussia? The 
Prince of Dessau, one of the generais of 
that monarch who had such a fondness 
for tall grenadiers, and who used to cane 
his courtiers, and his wife and children 
whenever it suited his royal fancy. This 
general re-invented the cadenced and 
equal step, for he was too ignorant to 
know that the Greeks and Romans had 
used it; and he introduced the principle 
of equal subdivisions occupying, whether 
by flank or in column, spaces always 
equal to their front in the line of battle. 
This was precisely what Marshal de 
Saxe had advocated in his “ Reveries”’ in 
his ludicrously pathetic style. The Prus- 
sian army was instructed upon this 
principle, and became a fit instrument 
for the genius of Frederic the Great, 
who improved upon the evolutions which 
he found in use, The French adopted 
the system and improved upon it also, 
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during the long wars of Napoleon; and 
now we have it in its utmost perfection. 
What is one of the great principles upon 
which it rests? To substitute the action 
of masses in the place of the action of 
the individual soldier; and we will show 
that this principle has been carried to a 
disastrous extent. 

We have already seen how arduous 
was the education of the soldier in 
ancient times, and in the middle ages. 
Long, long indeed must have been the 
training required to fit the man of war 
for all the duties of his profession. But 
all this has been changed. In one month 
you can make a soldier of a very awk- 
ward clod-hopper. Let us see, however, 
what he can do. He can face to the 
right and left. He can keep time and 
dress in marching; he can perform the 
manual of the musket, which is no doubt 
very pretty when executed simultane- 
ously by a battalion of a thousand men. 
If he is attacked, he can stand still with 
his musket and bayonet sraight before 
him. If it is he that attacks, he can 
march forward with his weapon in the 
same position, And above all, he can 
fire! (God save the mark!) he can fire 
with the certainty of hitting the enemy 
(taking the highest average), once in a 
thousand shots!! Remember, 
he can do all thisin the ranks. But sup- 
pose that the ranks are broken and he is 
isolated, whan cxun he do then? Alas, 
tactics does not say, for it does not con- 
sider an isolated soldier worth a para- 
graph. Itconsiders massesonly. It has 
never taught him the art of offence or 
defence. He may fire his shot, which 
will most probably miss, and then what? 
The manual of the musket will not save 
him, and a very moderate swordsman will 
push aside his bayonet and cut him down 
in a twinkling. There is but one thing 
left for him. He may, according to the 
instruction which he has received from 
the drill-sergeant, “face to right about ” 
by “turning on his left heel,” and then 
“ stepping off with his left foot,” march 
off “in double quick time,” “ which 
may be increased to a run.” 

The great fault of this Prussian sys- 
tem is to have made of the soldier a mere 
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machine. It has taught him to march, 
to pull trigger and to hold imertly his 
bayonet in front of his body, all at the 
word of command, supplying this defi- 
ciency of the means of attack and de- 
fence, by the numbers and the regularity 
of the ranks. As long as it was em- 
ployed against an enemy that used it 
also, its defects were less perceptible. 
Bout when from various circumstances, a 
different mode of attack was used, how 
useless became the discipline of the 
“regulars.” Look at our own history. 
What advantage did the system give to 
the troops of the unfortunate Braddock 
when the concealed Indians opened their 
fire upon him? What could they do? 
Their firing was a mere waste of powder. 
Could they break ranks and attack hand 
to hand? There was not one of those 
British regulars that would have been 
able, out of ranks, to contend, with his 
musket and bayonet, against the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. Had it not 
been for Washington’s Virginia riflemen, 
who had weapons in which they could 
trust, and no tactics to encumber them, 
perhaps not one man would have escaped 
from that fleld of blood. It was the 
same thing at St. Clair’s defeat; and we 
have seen it repeated twenty times on a 
smaller scale in our Indian wars. When 
Major Pitcairn’s grenadiers, marching 
back from Lexington and Concord, found 
the country rising upon them, and a 
galling fire was poured into them from 
every hedge, what were they to do? 
Skirmishers were not then used in the 
British service. They were in column of 
march upon the road. If they had seen 
an enemy drawn up in battle array, the 
case would have been clear. But here 
was a foe who retreated when pressed, 
only to return a moment after. This foe 
was sheltered by various obstacles, and 
moreover, scattered in such open order 
that while it seemed to be every where in 
his power to inflict injury, he was no 
where in particular when it was necessa- 
ry to attack him; and the bewildered 
grenadiers knew not what to fire at. 
How many thousand shots were fired by 
the 800 grenadiers who went to Lexing- 
ton, and the 900 who joined them at Con- 
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cord on their return, in order to kill and 
wound eighty-four Americans? Suppose 
that instead of being in one day’s march 
of their garrison, they had been three, 
how many of them would probably have 
reached it? And who drove them back, 
brave as they were undoubtedly, who 
drove them back with shame and grievous 
loss! A handful of ploughmen, mechan- 
ies, citizens who had no arms but a few 
rusty fowling peices who had never 
learned to face or to file to the right or 
left, and who would have cut a most 
miserable figure if they had attempted to 
form a “line of battle” or to perform 
the “‘manual of arms.” If tactics lead 
to no better results, it were better to be 
without any. 

The success of the undisciplined Ameri- 
can riflemen was not forgotten, and to it 
may be traced the employment of skir- 
mishers or sharp-shooters in modern 
armies, for what had previously been 
called light-troops differed very little 
in their duties, arms, and equipments 
from the troops of the line. The next 
great war that took place after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was that of the French 
Revolution. France, with her army dis- 
organized, was attacked on all sides by 
the best disciplined troops in Europe. 
To defend herself she sent forth a million 
of undrilled “ conserits”’ who, supplying 
the want of knowledge by their ardor, 
“threw themselves,” says a British writer, 
“in swarms on the flanks of the Austrian 
columns. These, unaccustomed to this 
novel species of attack when they looked 
for a regular battle, fell into confusion 
and retreated before an undisciplined 
rabble.” The French, after their raw 
recruits had become steady veterans, had 
the good sense to remember the advan- 
tage which they had gained from their 
‘‘tirailleurs;’’? and in all the actions, 
clouds of skirmishers advancing almost 
independently of each other, and relying 
only upon good sense and bravery, would 
venture even inside of the enemy’s lines, 
and throw disorder and confusion into 
his ranks by their concealed and de- 
structive fire ; thus preparing the way for 
the massive columns of attack. It was 
long before other European armies, con- 
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trolled by men attached to routine and 
precedents, adopted this valuable arm of 
the service. A curious episode of the 
Peninsular war illustrates very forcibly 
the blindness which prejudice creates, 
and which, according to Col. Mitchell, 
afflicts peculiarly British Military Boards. 

The officers in command of the Eng- 
lish army in the Peninsula having ob- 
served the great advantage which the 
French derived from their corps of skir- 
mishers, requested the formation of a 
similar corps. The request was granted, 
but in spite of the remonstrances of a few 
men of sense, it was decided at the Horse 
Guards, that no uniform would do but the 
genuine British scarlet with white trim- 
mings, the most unconcealable colors in 
the world! What was the result? The 
French “ tirailleurs,” clothed in dark 
green, were effectually hid by every bush, 
and completely invisible when scattered 
out in the extensive vineyards and corn- 
fields of Spain. The unfortunate British 
riflemen, on the contrary, could find con- 
cealment no where, for there would al- 
ways peep out a confounded little patch 
of the unlucky scarlet to serve as a tar- 
get for a French bullet. This corps was 
almost entirely destroyed before the blun- 
der was rect:fied. 

The skirmishers employed in the 
French service were generally armed 
with a light musket; those who used the 
rifle, owing to the objections previously 
mentioned, did not derive any benefit 
from that weapon. But as the troops to 
which they were opposed were no better 
in this respect, the inefficiency of these 
arms was not much felt. The conquest 
of Algeria was destined to lead the way 
for a complete revolution, both in the tac- 
tics and the equipment of light troops. 

The French armies in Africa found 
themselves opposed to an enemy whose 
power had been much miscalculated. The 
different tribes of the Regency could 
bring into the field one hundred thou- 
sand horsemen. It is true that they were 
divided in interests and seldom acted in 
concert; but upon many a_ battle-field 
the French were vastly out-numbered by 
the Arabs. Nor were the latter, foes to 
be despised, as experience soon taught. 
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They were as brave as the lion of their 
native desert. They were more than half 
civilized, and had their manufactories of 
small arms, cannon, and powder; they 
were splendid horsemen, used to riding 
from infancy, and mounted upon the 
finest and fleetest horses in the world. 
They were a warlike race, accustomed to 
go armed at all times, and to encounter 
continually the dangers of the chase and 
the battle-field. More than all, they were 
enflamed by religious enthusiasm, and 
considered the French but as Christian 
dogs, inferior in every respect to the sons 
of “ El Islam.” 

The French soldiers drilled by the 
Prussian system, improved upon, it is 
true, re-enacted, notwithstanding the aid 
of their skirmishers, the part of the 
British regulars at Lexington and Con- 
cord. The fierce Bedouins of the desert 
concealed behind every obstacle, poure 
a converging fire into the serried columns 
of the French ; and however bad marks- 
men they might be, they could not fail 
to hit some one when they had such large 
masses to shoot at. The French were 
unable to return the fire with any effect, 
for either the Arabs kept themselves con- 
cealed, or else they were scattered in 
such open order, that so uncertain a wea- 
pon as the musket stood little chance of 
doing any execution. Had the Arabs 
been on foot, skirmishers might have 
been thrown out to dislodge them from 
their positions, and to pursue them. This 
was tried; but the instruction of skir- 
mishers was imperfect at that time, and 
as soon as they were deployed, the Moor- 
ish cavalry, on their fleet barbs, would 
dash upon them like a whirlwind, with 
furious onset, and with gleaming yata- 
ghan and scimetar, sweep them like chaff 
before the gale. Of course the fire of 
the skirmishers, aimed with muskets, had 
no effect upon these rapidly moving 
horsemen, charging in perfectly open or- 
der. If the French columns advanced to 
the support of their sharp shooters, the 
Arabs would turn to the right about, 
firing as they fled, and returning inf a 
moment fiercer than ever. The tpdops, 
encumbered with heavy *accoutrements 
and shackos, under an African sun, were 
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decimated without the power of striking 
a blow. Even the French cavalry was 
utterly unable to overtake an enemy who 
were so much better mounted than them- 
selves; thus the Arabs could select their 
battle-field, and fight or retreat just as 
suited them. Once again did the Prus- 
sian system prove a miserable failure, 
when opposed to an undisciplined, but 
brave, active, and intelligent fue. More 
than once the defeat of Crassus was al- 
most paralleled under the attack of these 
modern Parthians, who discharge mus- 
ket balls instead of arrows. 

Such a state of things was ruinous. 
The regiments employed in Africa, al- 
though constantly reinforced, melted 
away still more rapidly. A remedy must 
be found. Three things were required: 
Ist. A better weapon than the musket 
must be given, at least to the light troops, 
which were to act as skirmishers. 2nd. 
A better instruction must be given to 
these troops. 3rd. The dress and equip- 
ments of all tle infantry must be greatly 
lightened, and made more suitable for 
active service. 

The first of these desiderata was sup- 
plied by the invention of the rifle, “a 
tige,” which we mentioned above. The 
secund was supplied by the “ Instructions 
for the evolutions and manceuvres of the 
Foot Chasseurs.” The third by the 
changes in the uniform and accoutre- 
ments of infantry. 

It has been shown, how the Prussian 
system, reducing the soldier to a mere 
automaton, helpless out of the ranks, has 
deprived him of self-reliance. The Greek, 
the Roman, and the “ man-at-arms” of 
the middle ages had received careful in- 
dividual instruction in the art of offence 
and defence; and they were armed with 
weapons in which they could trust. The 
modern soldier has received no such in- 
struction, and in his hands has been 
placed a weapon in which he could have 
no confidence. The drill of the “Foot 
Chasseurs,” (also called in the French 
service ** Chasseurs d’ Afrique, de Vincen- 
nes, or d’ Orleans,) remedies this great de- 
ficiency. The Chasseurs go through a 
course of gymnastics, including leaping 
and climbing. They are taught fencing. 
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This was always taught in all the French 
regiments, but the Chasseurs are taught 
to fence, not only with the sword, but 
with the sabre bayonet at the muzzle of 
the rifle. Instead of standing inert with 
his weapon straight out before him, igno- 
rant how to use it to better advantage, 
the Chasseur is instructed how to parry 
and to thrust with it, to guard himself 
from the sabre cut of the charging horse- 
man, and to return it with a quick thrust 
at him, or a hamstring-cut at his horse. 
It is this, together with the terrible cer- 
tainty of their fire, which has enabled 
them to stand their ground when de- 
ployed, against the Arab cavalry, which 
so easily swept other skirmishers befuvre 
them, An excellent feature in their in- 
struction is their divisiun into sections of 
four men, (two-files,) termed ‘battle 
comrades.” These four men, in all the 
deployments of the line of skirmishers 
are never to lose sight of each other. 
Shvuld the line be attacked by cavalry 
deployed itself as skirmishers or charging 
irregularly, as do the Arabs, the Chas- 
seurs rally ‘by fours;” in each group, 
the men standing back to back, form a 
little square very dangerous to approach, 
for the firing is no longer uncertain like 
that of the musket; and the sabre bayo- 
net is not to be trifled with in such expe- 
rienced hands. Should the charge be 
made by cavalry in squadrons, the rally 
is made by sections or platoons, and 
finally upon the battalion. These men 
having a reliable weapon, will advance 
or retreat, and fight a whole day if ne- 
cessary, without rallying on the reserve ; 
for they have recovered that self-reliance 
of which the Prussian system had de- 
prived the soldier. This is the bush 
fighting of the American backwoods 
rifleman reduced to regular method. 
Independently of this efficient instrue- 
tion as skirmishers, the Chasseurs are 
drilled in all the battalion evolutions, but 
vith this immense improvement. All 
the movements are performed with treble 
the rapidity of the old method. The step 
in common time, (90 steps a minute,) is 
abandoned. Quick time is their slowest 
gait; but they move habitually in the 
‘gymnastic step,” (called in our service 
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the double quick step,) which is 33 inches 
in length and at the rate of 165 per min- 
ute, and may be increased to 180. More- 
over, all the battalion evolutions, which 
by the old method were performed in 
s.:veral movements, separated by halts, 
may now be performed in one movement, 
without halt, One example will suffice 
to show the advantage of this, so evi- 
dently, that even the non-military reader 
may easily perceive it. A battalion 
marching in close columns of companies, 
it is desired to deploy it in line of battle 
and march it to the front. By the old 
method, ten commands, with correspond- 
ing pauses, are necessary. Ist. The col- 
umn must halt. 2nd. The companies 
are faced, say to the left, if the deploy- 
ment is made upon the first company. 
3rd. They are marched by the flank until 
they are opposite their places in line of 
battle. 4th. They are halted. Sth. They 
are front faced. 6th. They are marched 
to the front to their places. 7th. They 
are halted, 8th. They are dressed to the 
right. 9th. Guides are ordered to their 
posts. 10th. The battalion is ordered 
forward. By the new method, the col- 
umn need not halt. Atthe word of com- 
mand, all the companies but the first, face 
by the left flank in marching, taking the 
double quick time, or the “run,” if ne- 
cessary ; when opposite their places, they 
are faced again by the right-flank, and 
move upon the line of battle with the ut- 
most celerity ; as soon as they come upon 
it, the general guides take their positions 
in front, and the whole battalion moves 
on in line. The movement is completed 
without a single halt, or even a slack- 
ening of the gait. It has been esti- 
mated by competent officers, that two 
hours are necessary to carry a battalion 
of 800 men through all the evolutions of 
the school of the battalion, according to 
the old method ; by means of the new, 
forty minutes are sufficient. An average 
saving of two thirds of the time; and in 
some movements, (like the one we just 
mentioned,) at least four fifths would be 
saved. What an advantage! For we 
must remember that under such a tre- 
mendous fire as that of modern artillery 
and the Minié-rifle, time is life. And 
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while your companies are halting and 
front-facing, and moving with the slow- 
ness of common time, the files are drop- 
ping by dozens before you can return a 
shot or move forward to the attack. The 
difference of the two systems was to some 
extent illustrated at the battle of Alma. 
The French lost 1343 killed ur wounded ; 
the English 1983. The French certainly 
had equal, if not greater difficulties to 
surmount, and they decided the victory 
before the English had crowned the posi- 
tions which were the object of their at- 
tack. The reason of the greater loss of 
the latter is seen in the account of the 
battle. Wherever the French act, they 
run, they spring, they rush; they cross 
with lightning speed the ground, swept 
by the Russian fire. This is the effect of 
the drill of the Chasseurs, long ago 
adopted in its main features by all the 
French infantry. Now see what the his- 
torian says of the English: 

“They march in line with admirable 
order. Balls, ¢ vpe-shot, bullets, shells, 
pierce the ranks, which close up immedi- 
ately, without this human wall having 
given back one step; but they advance 
slowly under this murderous fire, leaving 
behind long, bloody lanes, * * * * 
The brigade of Highlanders, command- 
ed by Sir Colin Campbell, advances in an 
admirable order, not one instant disturbed 
by the redoubled fires of the Russian 
musketry and artillery. It would seem, 
on seeing it so calm and accurate in its 
movements, that it is manceuvring on a 
field of parade. * * * * * The 
English, in admirable line of battle, 
marched with their habitual step, receiv- 
ing the fire of the formidable positions 
which they had to carry, without hasten- 
ing or slackening their gait.” 

“* Heroic error,” continues he, ‘ which 
inscribes many glorious names in the an- 
nals, but inscribes them in the register 
of the dead!” Well could Marshal St. 
Arnaud write, “I have lost less men than 
they, because I moved faster.” 

The achievements of the Chasseurs in 
Algeria were all that could have been de- 
sired, and the celebrated Zouaves adopted 
their mauceuvres with the greatest suc- 
cess. The Arabs soon found that a Chas- 
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seur was a very different “customer” 
from the infantry soldier of 1832. Noth- 
ing could equal their surprise at seeing 
their sentinels shot down from a distance 
of 400 or 500 yards. No doubt the faith 
of many of those Ishmaelites was sorely 
shaken at seeing that “ Allah” allowed 
the guns of the Infidel dogs to carry five 
times farther than those of the true be- 
lievers. 

In the Crimean war, two incidents in 
particular demonstrated the superiority of 
the new system. The forts of Bomar- 
sund were captured in a way altogether 
unparalleled in the annals of war. Rifle 
pits were dug at about six or seven hun- 
dred yards from the forts, and occupied 
by the Chasseurs. From that moment, 
whenever a Russian showed himself at 
the embrasures, half a dozen balls were 
fired at him, with such deadly certainty, 
that he rarely escaped. To work the 
guns was death. In a few days nearly 
all the Russians in the fort were killed 
or wounded; and the garrison, entirely 
disabled, had to surrender, although not 
a gun had been dismounted. and no dam- 
age had been done to the works. The 
other incident took place at the battle of 
Inkermann. The battalions of Chasseurs, 
together with some Zouaves, ran from 
their positions on the Woronzoff road, to 
the support of the English, a distance of 
nearly three miles, in about half an 
hour; and so well must they have kept 
their formation over that broken ground, 
that they charged right on without halt- 
ing to reform or to take breath. 

‘They rushed by,” says an English 
narrator, “the light of battle on their 
faces. * * * Their trumpets sounded 
above the din of battle, and when we 
watched their eager advance, right on the 
flank of the enemy, we knew the day was 
won.” 

It may safely be asserted that no troops 
drilled in the ordinary manner could have 
performed such a feat. They could not 
have marched three miles in much less 
than an hour, and if they had attempted 
to advance at a double quick step, they 
would have been broken up in utter con- 
fusion before going five hundred yards. 
Yet this performance was but little more 
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than what is required in the manceuvres 
of the Chasseurs, for their drill regula- 
tions say that they ought to be able to go 
over 4000 yards in 25 minutes, if cireum- 
stances require it. 

It is a fortunate thing for us that we 
are not dependent, in military matters, 
upon the decisions of stupid Boards of 
Ordnance composed of superannuated 
aristocrats, incapable of appreciating im- 
provements, and unwilling to adopt them 
if they could. By the foresight of a 
former Secretary of War, Col. Hardee, 
of the U. S. Army, was directed to pre- 
pare a system of instruction for light in- 
fantry and riflemen; he fulfilled his task 
in the most satisfactory manner, by his 
excellent translation of the Regulation 
for the Instruction of the Foot Chasseurs. 
This instruction has now been introduced 
at West Point, and in one regiment at 
least of the army; and we may add for 
our own State, that it is also in use at 
the Virginia Military Institute. It is 
called in the familiar language of the 
camp, by the name of the ‘“ Shanghai 
Drill.” We have also introduced in our 
service the Minié rifle, with the improvy- 
ed Harper’s Ferry ball. Moreover, we 
have adopted the French style of uniform, 
with the exception of the colour ; a thing 
of no small importance,—for whatever 
leads to the convenience and comfort of 
the soldier, results in the end in the sav- 
ing of many lives. The uniform ought 
to be made for real, service, and not for 
mere show. During the Mexican war, 
our troops had to lay aside their cum- 
brous dress-caps. Experience has led us 
and the French to the same results, and 
the days of cocked hats, feathers, swal- 
low-tailed dress-coats, and ponderous 
shackos, are over. The uniform has been 
made less showy, perhaps, but much 
moreserviceable. The accoutrements have 
been lightened. No one can tell what 
result these things—trifling as they seem 
—will have upon the health and effective- 
ness of troops. We must not stop in the 
way of improvement. If the old maxim 
is true, “ Fas est ab hoste doceri,’”’ we 
certainly should not be ashamed to learn 
from those who are not our foes. We 
must teach the soldier gymnastics, be- 
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cause they will give him activity, endur- 
ance, and presence of mind in difficulties, 
Let him be taught to fence, because, as 
Jackson judiciously observed, ‘ fencing, 
more than anything else, sharpens the 
eye-sight, increases active power in gen- 
eral, tries the temper, and teaches decis- 
ion in seizing occasions for acting offen- 
sively with effect, and defensively with 
coolness and resolution.” Above all, as 
the whole power of infantry is in its fire 
and the bayonet, let the soldier be per- 
fected in the use of both. Let him have 
practice enough to become a good marks- 
man,—a quality soon acquired by Amer- 
icans,—and of which the importance is 
greater than it ever was. Let him be 
taught to use the rifle and bayonet as a 
weapon of offence and defence, to parry 
and counterthrust with it; to attack in 
“prime,” “tierce,” “carte,” and every 
other thrust that can be made with it, 
springing at the same time forward, 
right, or left, as circumstances may re- 
quire. Teach the soldier these things, 
and you will restore to him his individ- 
ual value and self-reliance, of which the 
Prussian system has stripped him. His 
activity, skill, intelligence, his personal 
strength and bravery, will again become 
available. 

Some persons may suppose that the 
new system of arms and instruction may 
do for light infantry, but not for troops 
of the line. This is an error, All in- 
fantry must adopt it. and in a very few 
years none other will be used. Nothing 
can be lost by it; for if troops can per- 
form evolutions in the accelerated man- 
ner which we have described, they can per- 
form them, a fortiori, as slowly as may 
be desired. So that the martinets of the 
old school may yet indulge occasionally 
in the “‘ common time,” if they think the 
“double quick” or ‘“ Shanghai trot” too 
undignified for their years and ponde- 
rosity. 

It will perhaps be urged as an objec- 
tion to the new system, that it will be 
much more difficult and will require 
much more time to form soldiers under 
it than under the old one. This is un- 


doubtedly true. But if the soldiers take 


longer time to become perfect, they will be 
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worth ten times more ; and, besides, there 
is no option. Europe is now at our doors. 
The ocean can hardly be called an obsta- 
cle, and it would be easier, so far as mere 
transportation is concerned, to throw a 
large army on our coast than in the Cri- 
mea. If we are attacked by a foreign 
foe, it will be with troops drilled under 
the new system. We must therefore 
keep up with the rest of the world in this 
department as well as in all others. It 
is true that the new drill cannot be learn- 
ed from the book; and that even volun- 
teer companies can never learn to per- 
form it with the little practice that they 
can have. The only sure way to obtain 
a supply of efficient officers, able in time 
of necessity to organize and instruct 
troops rapidly and properly, is to establish 
and encourage military schools. If sol- 
diers can no longer be made in a month, 
it is only by a regular and daily training 
of a year or two, that thorough officers 
can be formed; and this the volunteer 
organization can never afford. 

The new system is especially suited to 
the genius of the American people. It 
is in fact the bush-fighting of the Ameri- 
can rifleman, rendered ten times more 
effective by the regularity of action which 
discipline produces, by the improved 
weapon and its bayonet, and by the ca- 
pability of the men to perform the bat- 
talion evolutions when necessary. The 
importance of adopting this system be- 
comes still more evident when we reflect 
that the progress of civilization and the 
disappearance of the red men, have caus- 
ed the almost complete extinction of that 
hardy race of pioneers, skilled in Indian 
warfare, which rendered such efficient 
service in the early days of the Republic. 
The extirpation of large game in the old 
States must also diminish the aptituae to 
the use of fire-arms, which our people 
formerly possessed in such a remarkable 
degree. The skill which was once ac- 
quired from childhood from the necessity 
of the case, must hereafter be taught in 
the camp. But withal, Americans, tak- 
ing the mass of the people, are infinitely 
superior as marksmen to any other civil- 
ized nation. If the French have derived 
such advantages from the new system, 








what could not be expected from Ameri- 
cans trained in the same way? If the 
Western riflemen have acquired such a 
reputation for marksmanship with a wea- 
pon whose extreme accurate range is less 
than three hundred yards, what could 
they not do with the Mini¢? We have 
no hesitation to say, that a battalion re- 
cruited from our border population, and 
instructed and equipped by the new 
method, would surpass in efficiency any 
troops that the world ever saw. If the 
Arabs of north Africa, formidable in all 
the means of offence, could not stand be- 
fore the French Chasseurs, how much 
more quickly would the Indians give 
way before the Americans! 

The effect of the new arms upon the 
tactics of the battle-field must be impor- 
tant. If what Saxe and Frederic the Great 
said in their day of regular marches, slow 
firing, and methodical warfare, was true, 
‘that the power of the soldier is in his 
legs,” it is more evidently so at the pres- 
ent day. 

Increased rapidity must characterize 
.the movements of all arms of the service. 
Troops will be deployed as skirmishers 
to a greater extent than ever. As to ca- 
valry, of course, all its value in its shock 
which will be greater according to the 
speed with which it can charge without 
breaking. But we look for great changes 
in the artillery. The range of the Mi- 
nié is much greater than that of a six 
pounder. A battery of field pieces can 
be speedily disabled by the fire of a line 
of skirmishers who pick off the men and 
horses as fast as they can load and fire. 

It is probable that the six pounder 
will have to be replaced by the twelve 
pounder as a field piece. The French 
have done so with great success ; and, in 
fact, the twelve pounder of the present 
day is hardly heavier than the six 
pounder of former days. In this way, 
the battery, instead of being composed of 
two kinds of guns, of which part may 
often be useless, is composed only of one 
kind, which can all fire solid shot or 
shells as occasion requires. This would 
enable field artillery to act from a dis- 
tance, which would render the fire of the 
Minié rifle much less dangerous. It is 
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very likely that artillery will be com- 
pelled to cover itself, at least partly, in 
action by some quickly constructed 
breastwork ; indeed, it is natural to sup- 
pose that temporary redoubts will be 
used more extensively than ever on the 
battie-field, in order to shelter all troops 
from the tremendous effects of the new 
arms, until the decisive moment of im- 
mediate action. Finally, never more 
will be seen massive columns like that of 
MacDonald ; but positions will be attack- 
ed by a number of converging columns, 
each formed of one battalion played on 
its centre division, and preceded by 
swarms of sharp-shooters. This is the 
method advocated by Jomini, the greatest 
expounder of military science, who says 
that in his long experience he never saw 
an attack fail which was made in this 
manner. 

These views and reflections may seem 
out of season to those who think that the 
days of warfare have gone by forever. 
But it would be a grievous error to act 
upon such a belief. The nature of man 
has not changed; and although clearer 
views of their interest, and the progress 
of Christianity have made modern na- 
tions more reluctant to draw the sword, 
no man can say that to-morrow, circum- 
stances may not arise involving us in 
war with the most powerful nations of 
the world. Itis the part of wisdom to 
be prepared. No one can estimate the 
loss of life, treasure, and national glory 
which may be the consequence of im- 
providence in such matters. Under what- 
ever circumstances we might be invaded, 
we would always succeed finally in driy- 
ing back the aggressor from our soil. 
But if our armies, badly armed and 
incompletely instructed, had to meet 
veteran troops trained and equipped ac- 
cording to the latest development of mil- 
itary service, perhaps victory would not 
crown our standard, until disastrous cam- 
paigns and bloody reverses had taught 
us a dearly bought experience. God 
grant that this may never be the case, 
but whatever may happen, let us be 
ready ! 

We will close this discussion with a 
suggestion of the highest importance to 
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our own State. We have in Virginia 

about sixty thousand muskets or rifles 

deposited in nearly equal proportions at 

Richmond and Lexington, without count- 

ing the arms now in the hands of the 

volunteer corps of the State. If the cit- 

izens of Virginia depend upon these 

arms to repel a foreign foe, or to vindi- 

cate their own rights in case of necessity, 

they are relying upon a broken reed. 

Such as they are, those arms are worth 

just their weight as old iron. They are 

furnished with the old-fashioned flint 

lock, which is so obsolete, that flints are 

no longer made or imported. It would 
be impossible to get flints enough to sup- 
ply them for a whole campaign, for a 
flint is worn out after twenty shots. But 
if this objection were removed, it would 
be sheer madness to oppose such arms to 
the Minié rifle. A very simple trans- 
formation can, however, change these 
useless arms into very efficient weapons. 
Ist. The flint lock must be changed to 
percussion. 2d. The barrels must be 
grooved according to the mode adopted 
in the United States Armories. 3d. A 
breech-sight and hausse must be adapted 
to the barrel. Then a proper number of 
Minié ball moulds must be made, and 
ammunition prepared for future use. If 
at the same time sabre-bayonets could be 
substituted for the old bayonets, it would 
be an advantage, but this is not indis- 
pensable. The transformation indicated 
is now going on with regard to the Uni- 
ted States’ arms. It was made several 
years ago in the French service, and it is 
probably completed in the English ser- 
vice. The transformed weapon is the 
Minié musket, inferior to some extent 
to the Minié rifle, but nevertheless an 
excellent weapon with an effective range 
of nine hundred or one thousand yards. 
It is probable that by using the facilities 
of the Richmond Armory, and establish- 
ing a temporary workshop at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, the arms of those 
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two places can be transferred at an ex- 
pense of $1 50 apiece, or even less, The 
arms belonging to the State of New York 
are now undergoing this change; and 
some of the regiments of the New York 
volunteers are armed with the Minié 
musket. Numerous experiments at the 
United States Armories have shown that 
the musket barrel has abundant strength 
to allow the rifling, especially as the 
grooves ought to decrease in depth from 
breech to muzzle. The subject is well 
worth the consideration 6f the Executive 
and the Legislature. The South ought 
to keep ready all her means of defence, 
not only to protect herself in case of ag- 
gression, but to prevent her being com- 
pelled to use these means. Those who 
are well prepared are but rarely assailed. 
As the best means of preserving peace, 
let us make ourselves too formidable to 
be attacked with impunity. We have 
laid aside the old militia system, and 
with good reason; for if it was of little 
use in the days of slow evolutions, it 
would be worse than useless at the pres- 
ent time. Our volunteer force is but 
small; and from the nature of things, it 
cannot furnish in the moment of neces- 
sity officers who will at once be ready and 
qualified to instruct troops in the more 
difficult and comp!icated manceuvres of 
the new system. None can do this but 
those whom long and daily experience 
has made familiar with the practice as 
well as the theory, and has accustomed 
to command as well as to obey. Vir- 
ginia has in her military school a nursery 
of infantry officers, upon whose military 
skill she can safely rely in time of need. 
Let us hope that if that time should 
ever come, her sons will not be com- 
pelled to oppose the most formidable 
arm ever placed in the hands of men 
with the obsolete weapons of a by-gone 
period. 


R. E. C, 






















PHAETHON. 
A TRANSLATION FROM OVID. 


High o’er the clouds on lofty pillars poised, 
Gleaming with yellow gold, and flame-like pyrope, 
Its summit roofed with polished ivory, stood 

The palace of the Sun; its folding silver doors 
Flashed in the light. Though rich its gold and gems, 
Materials fit for mansions of the Gods, 

The workmanship excelled. For Vulcan here 
Had carved the seas, and ocean-circled lands, 
Earth’s orb entire, and the o’erarching heavens. 
Here, mid the dark blue waves in frolic glee 
Sported loud Triton and the changeful Proteus, 

Old Ocean’s son. There, on the dolphin’s back, 
f€gaeon through the briny billows dashed. 

The Nereids with their mother in the waves, 
Seemed some to play, while scattered on the land, 
Others their sea-green tresses dried. The earth 
And its inhabitants are here displayed— 

The cities swarm with men, the woods with beasts 
And nymphs and rural gods: while over all 

The bright heaven shines, girt with the zodaic-belt. 


Up the high steep of heaven Clymene’s son 
With labor toiled, and wearied stood at last 
Within his father’s palace. All around 
The bright effulgence of his presence shone 
Too strong for mortal eyes. Upon his throne 
Shining with emeralds bright, in purple robes 
Of royal state, sat Phebus. On his right 
And left, the Years stood, and the Months and Days, 
The Ages, and the Hours, at equal distance placed. 
Decked with a crown of flowers young Spring stood near, 
And Summer, holding in her sun-browned hands 
The ripened grain; and, stained with trodden grapes, 
Autumn,—and Winter with his hoary locks. 
As rapt in wonder and in terror stood 
The trembling youth, his father’s piercing eye 
Him saw. “Why com’st thou here,” he said, 
“Phaéton, my son? What seek’st thou on this mount, 
What boon demand'st, thy father will not grant?” 
“ My father, common light of all the world,” 
The youth replied “if to a son as yet 
Unrecognized, the right to use your name 
You grant,—if from Clymene’s name, the stain 
You wipe, give, I entreat, an evidence, 
That I untainted by suspicion may 
Boldly stand forth your son.” He spoke; and then 
The father from his brow the shining rays 
Removed, and bade his son approach, to fold 
Him to his heart. “Thou art, thou art, my son, 
True were Clymene’s words—no longer doubt. 
As proof, I swear by the infernal lake 
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To grant whate’er you ask.” Scarce had he spoke, 
When the rash youth in eager haste demands 

His father’s chariot, and the right to drive, 

A single day, the winged-footed steeds. 

Of his rash oath irrevocably past 

The Sun-god now repenteth, and his head 

Once and again he shook. “Rash youth,” he said, 
“What ask’st thou? Would that I my word 

Had never pledged! This is the only boon 

I had denied. Let me dissuade—the task 

For thy weak powers and tender years is great. 
Mortal thyself, in ignorance thou seek’st 

A more than mortal work—nay, one to which 

The Gods dare not aspire. None save myself 

Can guide the fiery car. The Governor 

Of vast Olympus, mighty Jove himself 

Than whom none greater is, from whose strong hand 
Fierce lightnings fall, this chariot would not drive. 
The way at first is steep, and there the steeds 
Though fresh from night’s repose can scarce ascend. 
In mid heaven is the summit, from whose height 

Oft have I trembled to look down on sea 

And land. Thence the descending path is steep, 
And needs firm guidance. As I swift rush down, 
Tethys, who waits me in the waves below, 

Is breathless with anxiety, lest I 

Be headlong thrown. Suppose the chariot given, 
Can you with rapid-moving wheel avoid 

The swift-revolving heavens? Perhaps you dream 
Along that glowing track are scattered thick 

The sacred groves and cities of the Gods 

And temples rich with gifts. Oh! no, the way 

Lies through the lairs and dens of savage beasts. 
Though you should never wander from the track, 
Still must you with determined face confront 

The horns of Taurus; undismayed pass by 

The Centaur’s bow,—the raging Lion’s mouth, 

The Scorpion’s arms in horrid circuit bent. 

Nor these the only dangers. Your weak hand 

Will fail to curb the fire-breathing steeds. 

When their high mettle’s roused, they from their necks 
The reins shake off, and me will scarce obey. 

But thou, my son, beware while yet ’tis time, 

Take back thy wish, lest I may give to thee 

A fatal gift. Thou ask’st of me a proof 

That thou from me hast sprung. In seeking thus 
To stay thy mad career, I give the best. 

The father’s fears reveal the father’s heart. 

Oh! look upon my face, see in each line 

A father’s cares and love imprinted there. 

Look o’er the teaming world, of all the goods 

Of heaven or earth or sea, take, freely take, 
But, Phaéthon, this purpose now give o’er. 
Why round my neck, misguided boy, do you 
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Your arms entwine? Fear not—my word is given, 
By blackest Stygian waves, I’ve sworn to grant 
Whate’er you ask. Oh! may your choice be wise.”’ 
The warning ceased, but still the eager youth 

His purpose holds, and burns to mount the car, 
And grasp the reins. With ling’ring steps and slow 
Phebus, with saddened heart, conducts the youth 
To the high chariot, Vulcan’s splendid gift. 

The axle, pole, the wheel’s circumference 

Were golden all, with silver spokes. The yoke 
Studded with chrysolites and rarest gems 

Shone with unborrowed light. While the bold boy 
Gazes with wonder, from the ruddy East 

Aurora wakeful open wide expands, 

The rosy doors. On every side the stars 
Affrighted flee away, save Lucifer, 

Who lingers still. The anxious sire beholds 

The seas and lands with light begin to glow 

And the pale Moon to vanish; and commands 
The winged-footed Hours to yoke the steeds. 

The goddesses their lord’s command obey 

With speed, and from their lofty stalls they lead 
The horses on ambrosial nectar fed, 
Fire-breathing; in their foaming mouths the bits 
They place. The father then to shield the boy 
From scorching heat, his face with oil anoints 

Of worth divine, and placing on his brow 

His radiant diadem, with deep-heaved sigh, 

“ At least this warning heed, my son,” he said, 
“The whip forbear to use—they need it not. 

The reins with firmness hold; ‘twill try thy strength. 
Nor let thy course incline to North or South ; 

The path is plain—the beaten track you'll see... 
That earth and heaven in equal measure may 
The heat receive, rise not too high, nor yet 

Too low descend; too lofty flight will burn 

The heavenly mansions,—flight too low, the earth, 
The middle course is best. Thee and thy fate 

To fortune I commit. May she to thee 

More kindly be than thou art to thyself! 

Ev’n as I speak, dark Night has fled and reached 
Tl’ established bounds on th’ Hesperian Shore. 

No more delay! You're called. Aurora comes! 
Take in thy hands the reins. But stay! perhaps 
My counsel you will heed, while yet you can, 

Nor longer seek to guide the flaming car. 

In safety look from this high mount, while I 

Shed o’er the universe benignant light.” 

The youth no answer made, but lightly leap’d 
Into the chariot; then with eager hands 

The reins he grasped, and standing proud erect 
His father briefly thanked. Meanwhile the steeds 
Swift-footed Pyrois, Eéus and Phlegon 

And Aéthon with neighing fill the air, 
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And with impatient feet the barriers paw. 

The bars removed, before them open lies 

The boundless world. Like arrow from the bow, 

They onward rush, pierce through th’ opposing clouds, 

And far the East-wind’s rapid flight outstrip. 

As ships unballasted on ocean’s surge 

Are wildly tossed, the sport of wind and wave, 

So Phebus’ car freed from its ’customed load 

Leaps high in air, and sways from side to side. 

But quick the aerial quadrupeds perceived 

The lightened load, nor felt the master’s hand. 

Too late, alas! the terror-stricken boy 

His error sees, as in his trembling hands 

The reins relax—the steeds usurp control 

And from the beaten highway madly plunge. 
Then, warmed with Southern heat the gelid Bears 

Their panting bodies in the icy wave 

Essayed to dip; the serpent dire, which long 

Had slumbered, chilled by Northern blasts 

Awoke, and rage ineffable displayed. 

When from the loftiest height of ether, down 

Looked th’ unlucky boy deep—deep below, 

On the dim earth; pale Terror on him seized, 

His knees refuse their office, o’er his eyes 

A sudden darkness spreads. Would that he were 

Of his high lineage ignorant! Would that he 

As Merop’s son, content with mortal doom 

Had never dared immortal task to try! 

What must he do? Behind extended lies 

A lengthened track—a longer one before. 

Each hastily he scans, with longing eye, 

To the Sun’s couch in western wave he turns, 

Which Fate ordained he ne’er should reach, and then 

Dissatisfied back to the East he looks. 

He knows not what he does—in stupor deep 

His senses are enthralled; no power has he 

To draw or slack the reins, or to recall 

The horses’ names. Meanwhile the heavens around 

With direful shapes of wo, and monsters grim 

Are filled. There is one spot most terrible. 

Across the sky through constellations two 

With threat’ning curving arms, and poisoned tail 

The Scorpion lies extended. When the boy 

This monster huge in venom sweltering saw, 

And saw his deadly sting in wrath uplift, 

Now helpless, quite from fear, the reins threw down, 

No sooner had the reins wide-floating touched 

The horses’ backs, than with redoubled speed 

Hither and thither, with wild fury rush 

The maddened beasts, now mounting high amid 

The loftiest stars that stud the heavens, and now, 

Descending low, within the realm of earth. 

Luna astounded sees the Sun-car glide 

Far down below herown. The mountain tops 
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And clouds that veil them burst in angry flame. 
The earth is parched and gapes in yawning chasms; 
The growing crops, the trees and foliage burn 
And the ripe grain its own destruction speeds. 
Great cities with their time-enduring walls 
Utterly perish,—while the raging flame 
Kingdoms and their inhabitants consumes. 
Athos and Tmolus and Cilician Taurus burn, 
And Ida once in fountains rich, now dry 
And Helicon, the Muses’ seat, and Hemus. 
Etna with doubled fires blazes on high. 
Eryx, Cynthus, Orthays and Parnassus 
With double peak, the rapid fire devours. 
And now Rhodope of her robe of snow 
Is stript. Mimas, Dindyme, Mycale, 
And Bacchus’ sacred mount, Cithaeron burn. 
The Scythian cold the rapid flames to check 
Avails not. Caucasus with Ossa tall, 
Pindus, and vast Olympus towering high, 
The Alps aerial and cloudy Apennine 
Together in one common ruin blaze. 
Then Phaéthon from his lofty height beholds 
A world in flames! The chariot too he feels 
Is growing hot! He breathes the glowing air 
Heated, as in some furnace vast. And now 
Around him thick in fiery showers fall 
Ashes and glowing embers. Wrapped in smoke 
Of pitchy blackness, he is whirled along, 
He knows not whither, at the horses’ will. 
Then, as ’tis said, the Ethiop’s dusky hue 
By scorching heat was caused. Her waters dried 
Rich Africa from smiling plenty changed 
To desert waste. Then with dishevelled hair 
The Nymphs their lakes and fountains lost deplored. 
In vain Boeotia seeks the Dircean fount, 
And Corinth mourns the lost Pirenian Spring. 
Nor do the rivers broad the scorching heat 
Escape. The Don amid its rolling waves, 
Bubbles and boils. Thessalian Penens, 
Swift Ismenus and Erymanthus bold. 
The yellow Evenus and Trojan Xanthus, 
Destined again in after time to burn, 
At Juno’s proud command, now roll in flames. 
Maeander too, of windings intricate, 
Spartan Eurotas, and Mygdonian Melas, 
Euphrates and Orontes, Thermodon, 
Ganges, Phasis, Ister, Alpheus burn. 
The rapid Tagus down its sandy bed 
Pours liquid gold. The graceful swans that sing 
Meonian songs on Cayster’s bosom hush. 
Egyptian Nile in terror flees, and hides 
His head in earth's remotest bound, and yet 
Lies hid; his seven broad mouths, whereby 
His waters mingled with the sea, dry up. 
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The western rivers, Rhine and Rhone and Po 
And Tiber, future seat of empire shrink 
To rivulets. On every hand the earth 
Yawns wide, and through the fissures deep light gleams 
On Tartarus, and consternation dire 
Makes in the nether world. The sea contracts 
Its bounds; and from its narrowed limits now 
Mountains leap up, and islands multiply. 
The fishes seek the depths, no longer now 
The painted dolphin on the foaming waves 
Dares sport. The lifeless seals supinely float 
On ocean’s bosom. Nereus himself, ’tis said, 
With Doris and her daughters in the caves 
Of ocean hid. Thrice o’er the watery waste 
Neptune, with features grim, his head did raise; 
Thrice, scorched by heat, as hastily withdrew. 
Then fruitful earth, the mother kind of all, 
In dire extremity to Heaven turned 
Her suppliant eye for aid; with trembling voice 
The King of Heaven addressed. “Oh! mighty Jove, 
“Tf I this fate deserve, why linger now 
“Thy thunderbolts? If Fate has long decreed 
“ That I by fire must perish, let it come 
“From thy great hand. Scarce can my parching tongue 
“ My woes unfold. From year to yearI feel 
“The ploughshare’s wounds; for flocks the nutrient grass, 
“For man abundant fruits I yield, for you 
“The rich frankincense. This then the reward 
“Of my fertility,—the gratitude 
“For all my service! Say that I deserved 
“This fate——what has my brother done to move 
“Your ire? Why do the seas to him by Fate 
“ Allotted shrink? But if my earnest prayers 
“ You heed not, nor my brother’s lot regard, 
“On your own realm, at least, compassion take. 
“ Around you look,—the swift devouring flame 
“Wraps either pole, and soon in ruin vast 
“Your halls will sink. See! Laboring Atlas reels 
“ And on his shoulders broad a blazing world 
“Can scarce sustain. If sea, and land and sky 
“ Together fall, Chaos is come again. 
“ For general good consult, and from the flames 
* The relics of the Universe retrieve. 

Thus Tellus spoke, but now the blinding smoke 
And vapor rising fast her utterance choked. 
Then Jove omnipotent in conclave ali 
The high divinities of heaven convoked, 
And to th’ assembled Gods, in anxious words 
Declares, that he to save the Universe 
From ruin irretrievable, his arm 
Must interpose. Up to the lofty mount, 
Whence he is wont with friendly veil of clouds 
The parching earth to wrap, and whence he hurls 
His lightnings, and his thuaders, he ascends. 
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But now, alas! no clouds has he to spread, 

No rains to send. With slow and steady hand, 
He poised the thunderbolt, his last resort, 

And in an instant, hurled it gleaming bright 
Full on the charioteer, and quickly checked 
His wild career. The horses at the shock 

Fell prostrate ; but recovering, in affright 

They leap opposing: from their necks they tear 
The yoke. Here lie the reins, the broken wheels, 
The axle there, on every side are spread 

The scattered fragments of the ruined car. 

But Phaéthon, the flame devouring fast 


His auburn hair, headlong through tract immense 


Of air, fell like a falling star. 


And far, 


Far from his native land upon the banks 

Of winding Po, fell dead. His bleeding corse 
Th’ Hesperian Nymphs receive, and to the earth 
Commit, and on his solitary tomb 

This epitaph inscribe. “ Here Phaéthon lies, 
“A youth of courage high, who proudly sought 
“The chariot of the sun to guide. Alas! 

“In high and noble enterprise he fell. 





PATRICK HENRY AND THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY. 


My attention has been drawn to an ar- 
ticle that appeared in ‘‘ the Messenger,” 
for November, headed as above and sub- 
scribed “R. R.” By these initials I re- 
cognize Mr. Richard Randolph as the 
writer. Jie certainly cannot be charged 
with any precipitancy in giving vent to 
his pent-up feelings of patriotic indig- 
nation, since the statements in ‘“‘ The 
History of Virginia,” published by me, 
have been in print and before him these 
ten years past. But no time runs against 
the king, and the critic is barred by no 
statute of limitations. R. R. after pre- 
senting his “specifications” and comment- 
ing on them, proceeds to make what are 
apparently two quotations, from the afore- 
mentioned work; but upon comparing 
them with the text, it is found, that these 
two paragraphs are made up of five sepa- 
rate extracts, or excerpts, which he, by 
some poetic license, has thrown together 
into hotch-pot, so that they no longer 
stand in “‘a concatenation accordingly.” 

His specifications are first, my stating, 
that envy was at tho bottom of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Safety in 


1775 towards Colonel Henry; second, my 
stating, that Congress, in resolving to ex- 
clude Col. Henry from the chief command 
of the Virginia forces, was misled by the 
machinations of a cabal. In enlarging 
on his specifications, R. R. remarks of the 
Committee of Safety, ‘‘ These apostles of 
liberty were, according to Mr. Campbell, 
not one but all traitors.” From the inter- 
pretation which R. R. is pleased to give 
my words, it would seem to be his opinion 
that envy is synonymous with high trea- 
son: if he be right in this; if envy of a 
popular favorite at such a conjuncture be 
treason, then there has been more treason 
in the world than is commonly supposed, 
and the law of treason may need some 
amendment and enlargement. Nor can 
it fairly be inferred from the expression, 
“Envy was at the bottom of these pro- 
ceedings” that it charges all the members 
of the Committee with being actuated by 
envy, and that in an equal degree. ‘“ At 
the bottom of these proceedings” more 
properly implies, that there was a secret 
envious influence at work in the Commit- 
tee. Itis by no means an uncommon or 
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improbable thing for the action of an ex- 
ecutive committee to be controlled and 
moulded by a few active leading men, es- 
pecially by those who conduct the corres- 
pondence; and Mr. Madison has observ- 
ed, that responsibility is always weaken- 
ed in proportion to the numbers of those 
among whom it is distributed. There 
may also have been an extrinsic influence 
—an outside pressure operating upon the 
Committee of Safety. 

In recalling to mind this subject, after 
so considerable an interval since I com- 
piled the brief account in question, I find 
that I drew my information on it almost 
exclusively from “ Wirt’s Life of Patrick 
Henry,” where the documents and facts 
are more fully developed than any where 
else. The reader, who may have any curi- 
osity to look into the matter, will find the 
account between pages 177 and 208 of that 
work. The following are extracts from 
the commission of Patrick Henry: ‘‘ We 
the said Committee of Safety do consti- 
tute and commission you, the said Pat- 
rick Henry Esq. Colonel of the first regi- 
ment of regulars, and commander-in- 
chief of all such other forces, as may by 
order of the Convention or Committee of 
Safety be directed to act in conjunction 
with them.” * * “ And we do hereby re- 
quire and command all officers and soldiers 
and every person whatsoever, in any way 
concerned, to be obedient and assisting to 
you in all things touching the due execu- 
tion of this commission according to the 
purport or intent thereof.” This commis- 
sion was drawn up by a committee of the 
Convention consisting of Messrs. Banister, 
Lawson, Watkins and Holt and reported 
by Mr. Banister, August 26th, 1775. Col. 
Woodford having been detached by the 
Committee of Safety and sent in pursuit 
of Lord Dunmore, Col. Henry on the 6th 
of Dec’r 1775 wrote from his head-quar- 
ters at Williamsburg, to Col. Woodford, 
thus: “ Not hearing of any despatch from 
you for a long time, I can no longer for- 
bear sending to know your situation and 
what has occurred.” Woodford on the 
next day replied from the Great Bridge, 
and said: “‘ When joined I shall always 
esteem myself immediately under your 
command, and will obey accordingly ; but 
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when sent to command a separate and 
distinct corps under the immediate in- 
structions of the Committee of Safety, 
whenever that body or the honorable Con- 
vention is sitting, I look upon it as my 
indispensable duty to address my intelli- 
gence to them as the supreme power in 
this Colony,” 

During the same month Col. Henry in- 
sisting upon a determination of the ques- 
tion thus raised between him and Colonel 
Woodford, the Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘ Resolved unanimous- 
ly, that Col. Woodford, although acting 
upon a separate and detached command, 
ought to correspond with Col. Henry and 
make returns to him at proper times of 
the state and condition of the forces un- 
der his command, and also that he is sub- 
ject to his orders, when the Convention or 
the Committee of Safety is not sitting; 
but that while either of those bodies are 
sitting he is to receive his orders from one 
of them.” 

The clause of the ordinance of Conven- 
tion, which authorized the Committee to 
direct all military movements is the fol- 
lowing: “ And whereas it may be neces- 
sary for the public security, that the forces 
to be raised by virtue of this ordinance 
should, as occasion may require, be march- 
ed to different parts of the Colony, and 
that the officers should be subject to a 
proper control, Be it ordained by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That the officers and 
soldiers under such command shall, in all 
things not otherwise particularly provid- 
ed for by this ordinance, and the articles 
established for their regulation, be under 
the control and subject to the order of the 
general Committee of Safety.” For so 
numerous 2 body as the Convention, or 
even the Committee of Safety consisting 
of eleven members, to assume all the 
functions of the commander-in-chief 
would seem to have been hardly compati- 
ble with the unity, secrecy, energy and 
promptitude demanded in the conduct of 
war. But if we suppose that it were, of 
what advantage could have been the ap- 
pointment of a commander-in-chief at all? 
Col. Woodford persistently refused to re- 
cognize Col. Henry as his commanding 
officer, even during the interval after the 
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adjournment of the Committee of Safety, 
and before the meeting of the Conven- 
tion. If the powers of the Committee 
were large, those of Henry the comman- 
der-in-chief were, to say the least, no less 
so; and, if the Committee, by such a con- 
struction of their powers, could virtually 
annul the authority of the commander-in- 
chief, he, by a like construction, might 
have repudiated the authority of the 
Committee. Such might have been the 
conduct of a Cromwell or a Bonaparte. 

On the 13th of December, a member of 
the Convention addressed an adroit letter 
to Col. Woodford, as a sort of preparative 
for the Committee’s resolution, and evine- 
ing the design of paralyzing Col. Henry 
while in the chief command, and the ar- 
dent hope of seeing him shortly superse- 
ded by an officer to be appointed by Con- 
gress. In this letter the writer says: “I 
have talked with Colonel Henry about 
this matter; he thinks he has been ill- 
treated, and insists the officers under his 
command shall submit to his orders.” 
And again: “A commander or general, I 
suppose, will be-sent us by the Congress, 
as it is expected our troops will be upon 
continental pay.” 

Mr. Pendleton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, in a letter dated Dec’r 24th, 1775, 
and addressed to Col. Woodford, says: 
“The field-officers to each regiment will 
be named here, and recommended to Con- 
gress; in case our army is taken into con- 
tinental pay they will send commissions. 
A general officer will be chosen there, I 
doubt not, and sent us; with that matter 
I hope we shall not intermeddle, lest it 
should be thought propriety requires our 
calling, or rather, recommending our pre- 
sent officer to that station.” 

Shortly after the defeat of the royalists 
at the Great Bridge, Col. Howe of North 
Carolina, at the head of five or six hun- 
dred men of that State, joined Col. Wood- 
ford and assumed the command of the 
whole of the troops there, with the con- 
sent of Col. Woodford, who yielded to the 
seniority of his commission. Woodford’s 
scruples of conscience appear to have 
quickly subsided ; in his letter of Dec’r 
7th to Col. Henry, he had said: ‘‘ When- 
ever that body [the Committee] or the 
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honourable Convention is sitting, I look 
upon it as my indispensable duty to ad- 
dress my intelligence to them, as the su- 
preme power in this Colony.” Col. Henry 
now saw himself superseded, reduced to 
the mere shadow of a name, by an officer 
of another State, and of only equal rank. 
I quote again from Mr. Wirt, pages 196-7: 
* But even this was not all: six addition- 
al regiments had been raised by the Con- 
vention, and Congress had been solicited 
to take the Virginia troops on continental 
establishment. They resolved to take the 
six new regiments, passing by the two 
first; a discrimination which conveys so 
palpable a reflection on the two first regi- 
ments, that it is difficult to account for it, 
except by the secret influence of that un- 
friendly star, which had hitherto control- 
ed and obscured Mr. Henry’s military 
destinies. The measure was so exactly 
adjusted to the wish expressed by Colonel 
Woodford’s correspondent, that Congress 
would not devolve the chief command of 
the Virginia forces on Colonel Henry, that 
it is difficult to avoid the suspicion, that 
the suggestion came from the same quar- 
ter.” 

My expression, complained of by R. R., 
is: “ Congress doubtless misled by the 
machinations of a cabal:” Mr. Wirt at- 
tributes the action of Congress in this 
particular to “ the secret influence of that 
unfriendly star, which had hitherto con- 
trolled and obscured Mr. Henry’s mili- 
tary destinies” and to “a suggestion” 
that ‘came from the same quarter.” To 
proceed with the detail: The Convention 
of Virginia, however, at this point re- 
monstrated at the degradation of Colonel 
Henry and the officers of their first choice, 
and in compliance with their solicitation, 
Congress allowed the first two regiments 
to stand first in the new arrangement, 
But another device was adopted to dis- 
place Col. Henry from being the first offi- 
cer in rank of the Virginia troops :—-“ at 
the same time commissions of brigadier- 
general were forwarded by Congress to 
Colonel Howe and Col. Andrew Lewis.” 

A commission, dated at Philadelphia, 
February i3th, 1776, appointing Colonel 
Henry to the command of the first Vir- 
ginia regiment, taken upon the continen 
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tal establishment, was duly forwarded by 
Congress to the Committee of Safety. 
Col. Henry now felt himself compelled by 
every sentiment of self-respect, to refuse 
the proffered commission, and he imme- 
diately resigned that which he held from 
the State. The will of the people in the 
choice of a commander was thus defeated 
by the intrigues of those, who could not 
bear to see a new man rise so rapidly 
above them, the culminating star of the 
ascendant. So Sallust remarks of Cicero: 
‘‘Nam antea pleraque nobilitas invidia 
gestuabat, et quasi pollui consulatum cre- 
debat si eum quamvis egregius homo 
novus adeptus foret.”’ 

To resume the thread of the narration : 
The troops encamped at Williamsburg 
immediately went into mourning, and be- 
ing under arms waited on Colonel Henry 
at his lodgings on the last day of Febru- 
ary, 1776, and in an address deplored his 
withdrawal from the army, but applaud- 
ed his just resentment at “a glaring in- 
dignity.” In the evening the soldiers 
assembied tumultuously, and unwilling to 
serve under any other commander, de- 
manded their discharge. Colonel Henry 
therefore felt obliged to defer his depar- 
ture, and he, who was in the following 
year accused of a desire to make himself 
dictator, now visited the barracks in com- 
pany of several officers, and employed 
his eloquence in allaying these alarming 
commotions. In March he was address- 
ed by ninety officers at Kemp’s Landing, 
at Suffolk, and at Williamsburg upon the 
indignity offered him. In this address 
they say: “ We join with the general 
voice of the people, and think it our duty 
to make this public declaration of our 
high respect for your distinguished mer- 
it.” And again, ‘* We have the fullest 
confidence in your abilities and in the 
rectitude of your views; and however wil- 
ling the envious may be to undermine an 
established reputation, we trust the day 
will come when justice shall prevail and 
thereby secure you an honorable and hap- 
py return to the glorious employment of 
conducting our councils and hazarding 
your life in the defence of your country.” 
Of this Mr. Wirt remarks: “If any 
doubt can be entertained as to the body 
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to which this imputation of envy pointed, 
it will be removed by the following de- 
fence of the Committee of Safety, extrac- 
ted from the supplement to Purdie’s pa- 
per of the 15th of March, 1776.” After 
quoting this piece and some others, Mr. 
Wirt observes: “It is very clear from 
the last piece. as wellas from the address 
of the ninety officers, which has been al- 
ready given, and which was published by 
their desire in a paper subsequent to that 
which contains the defence of the com- 
mittee, that that defence had been by no 
means satisfactory, and that either the 
committee as a body, or, what is more 
probable, some individual or individuals 
of it were still believed to have had a se- 
cret hand in planning and directing the 
series of indignities, which had driven 
Mr. Henry from a military life.” Life of 
Henry, p. 206, 

The charges which R. R. has seen fit 
to attribute to me, were made by ninety 
officers of the Virginia troops, in 1775, as 
is stated in “‘ the History of Virginia,” in 
the same paragraph from which R. R. 
has made his garbled quotation. It did 
not, perhaps, suit his purpose to mention 
this fact, as it would not have been quite 
compatible with his assertion that, “there 
is no proof whatever of Mr. Campbell’s 
charges.” 

R. R. affirms that ‘the responsibility’ 
which I have incurred in making these 
charges is ‘awful.’ Does not R. R. him- 
self incur some reponsibility by declar- 
ing in the teeth of the address of the 
ninety officers that, “there is no proof 
whatever of Mr. Campbell’s charges? I 
did not go out of the highway of history 
to look fur charges against the Commit- 
tee of Safety, but finding them in my 
way, I have set them down as I found 
them: if this be treason, let R. R. make 
the most of it. He lays it down that 
“the value of history is truth.” I say, 
‘amicus Plato,amicus Socrates, amicus R. 
R., sed magis amicus veritas.” The mem- 
bers of the Committee of Safety, although 
so distinguished for their virtues and 
their patriotism were, after all, bué men, 
and of like passions with others, unless 
indeed envy is the only passion from 
which public men are exempt. It has 
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been observed of the Bible, that in sum- 
ming up the character of good men it 
rather assumes the language of approba- 
tion and praise, but that in describing 
their lives and actions, it records their 
faults and their virtues with invariable 
impartiality. This indeed distinguishes 
the Bible from all other books, and is of 
itself sufficient to establish its divine 
origin, The weak point of modern histo- 
ry is not that it exposes too fully the 
faults of public benefactors, whose fame 
is canonized in the fond memory of a 
grateful posterity, but rather that it is 
prone to shrink from the ungracious task. 
Yet praise itself would seem to come 
with a better grace, and more weight 
from the faithful chronicler who gives 
the shadows, or at least some of them, 
together with the lights. The task of 
the writer of panegyric is like that which 
Queen Elizabeth imposed upon her por- 
trait-painter, to paint her likeness with- 
out any shade. 

R. R. enquires, “ Did the Convention 
punish these traitors who had reversed 
their order and .degraded the officer of 
their first choice? Mr. Campbell tells 
us that the Convention met again in May 
1776 and elected the chief of the traitors, 
Edmund Pendleton, their President, the 
persecuted Col. Henry, Governor, and 
John Page and Dudley Digges, two of the 
traitors, members of his council, and two 
other traitors, Richard Bland, and Car- 
ter Braxton, members of Congress. The 
fact that the Convention rewarded five of 
the committee which Mr. Campbell says 
degraded Col. Henry, is conclusive proof 
against Mr. Campbell.” The conclusion 
here drawn by Mr. Richard Randolph 
appears to be rather a non sequitur. 

The Committee of Safety were appoint- 
ed, provisionally, to take the place of 
Governor Dunmore, who had abdicated 

_ his office, and to perform his functions. 
When the Convention of Virginia elected 
Patrick Henry, Governor, they conferred 
on him the most distinguished honor 
within their gift, and if they disapproved 
of the course pursued by the committee 
towards him, they could hardly have 

adopted a more emphatic mode of ex- 
pressing it than by exalting Aim to the 
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head of the government, and over the 
heads of those who had forced him to re- 
sign, The election of Mr. Pendleton, 
President of the Convention, is no con- 
clusive proof that envy was not at the 
bottom of the proceedings of the commit- 
tee ; it only proves that the Convention's 
mode of reasoning was different from R. 
R’s. He holds that the giving way to 
envy, even under circumstances the most 
trying to human infirmity, transforms 
the most virtuous patriot at once into a 
a traitor. One dead fly makes the whole 
pot of ointment to stink. The Conven- 
tion, on the contrary, appear to have 
been of the opinion, that Henry and 
Pendleton, though great and upright 
men, were yet but men, and that their 
infirmities were no bar to their promotion. 
It was the business of the Convention at 
that portentous crisis to heal all discords 
and harmonize all the leading men. 
Again R. R. remarks :—* Col. ILenry, in 
accepting the appointment as Governor, 
vacated his commission as Colonel.” Mr. 
Wirt, on pages 197-’8 informs us, that 
“Mr. Henry refused the continental com- 
mission of Colonel, which was now offer- 
ed to him, and immediately resigned that 
which he held from the State.” This 
occurred about the end of February, 
1776, and he was not elected Governor 
till the 29th of June; yet R. R. asserts 
that Col. Henry, “in accepting the appoint- 
ment as Governor, vacated his commis- 
sion as Colonel.” If R. R. be right as to 
this ; if Colonel Henry did not vacate his 
office of Colonel till June 29th, it must 
have been an extraordinary delusion that 
induced him to withdraw from the army 
about four months before he was elected 
Governor; and the delusion must have 
been contagious, since the troops at Wil- 
liamsburg delivered him a valedictory 
address on the Ist of Murch, and ninety 
officers of the Virginia troops made a 
similar address to him, and “ the Virgin- 
ia Gazette” published a full detail of 
these ovcurrences, and all this during the 
same month. If this be a fair sample of 
R. R.’s critical accuracy, it may admit 
of a question, whether he is likely to dis- 
tinguish himself in correcting the errors 
of others and in illustrating his own 
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maxim that, “the value of history is 
truth,” 


Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


R. R. notices a mistake, by which 
Beverley Randolph is mentioned as a 
member of the Convention that framed 
the Federal Constitution, &c., instead of 
Edmund Randolph. This occurs on page 
152 of “the History of Virginia” in a 
note. The mistake is so palpable, that 
the intelligent reader would readily cor- 
rect it for himself. The brief notices of 
the several members of the Randolph 
family contained in that note, were taken 
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by me, with some abridgement from an 
anonymous article published in “the 
Baltimore Patriot,” and now in my pos- 
session, being the copy of a MS. said to 
be preserved at Wilton on the James 
River. Whether the accidental omission 
of Edmund Randolph’s name, was my 
mistake, in the transcribing from that 
article, or the printer’s, cannot now be 
ascertained. Such mistakes are annoy- 
ing to the writer; but they have their 
use; they furnish congenial aliment for 
the voracious pike, who swims on the 
surface of literature in quest of small 
game. C. C. 
PeterssurG, Dec. 11th, 1857. 
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EINNALATRY. 


Ad amicam delicie Einnam meam. 
BY HOLT WILSON. 


“The Stoics held that there was one criterion of truth for man, and it was that they 
called the cataleptic phantasm—rnv xara\ntrixny davraciav—the etdolon, which is impressed 
- by an object which exists, which is a copy of that object, and can be produced by no 
other object.” The term eidolon, with its plural eidola, was also applied to the idol or 
idols of the heathen, by the old ecclesiastical writer. [Vide Lewes’s His. Phil. and Don- 


Thou art my eidolon. Thy shrine, my heart— 
Ideal image of the true and good! 
Type of the esthetic. Vacant of all art— 

Save Nature’s—which alone, in thee is viewed! 
Wouldst thou forever blast the hope which clings 
Unto my being—mingling with its strife,—_ 
The hope, which, from my inmost soul, now springs? 

The buoyant, permeating joy of life? 
Oh! wouldst thou prove iconoclast and break 
This image of thyself my heart hath reared? 
Wouldst thou, fair Einna, bid me thus forsake 




















Thine image—and refuse thyself instead ? 
Thine image—now become my spirit’s need. 
For, reft of both, I must forever mourn 
The hope I’ve fondly nurtured in my breast. 
My soul within herself in vain might turn 
To seek her wonted solace. Vain such quest! 
There is no gem from Taprobana’s isle— 
When from the hand of skilful Cingalese— 
That forms so rare an emblem—as the smile— 
Of Purity that gleams o’er Einna’s face. 
The odors fragrant—which, from Ceylon’s shore, 
Enchant the senses like rich melody— 
Exhale no essence—no influence pure— 
Like thine—which fills my soul—absorbed in thee! 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, and hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammered and roll’d, 
Heavy to get and light to hold; 

Hoarided, bartered, bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled 

To the very verge of the church-yard mould! 
Price of many a crime untold ; 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold !—Hood. 


Is she not passing fair ?—Shakspeare. 


Robert Clayton had but two passions 
in existence, two all engrossing impulses, 
love of money and love for his wife: into 
these, all minor feelings merged; they 
were the broad, vast ocean, the hungry, 
absorbing reservoir, while friendship, re- 
ligion, joy, despair, hope, all that com- 
monly affect mortals were simply streams 
running towards that ocean in which they 
were lost; thus, to glance from his gold 
into the bright and beautiful eyes of his 
wife, to seem to others but a hard, gain- 
loving man, and yet to her a fond and 
passionately attached husband was aim 
and end enough for him while he ran the 
race for wealth and won it. 

Let us look at him! 

He has closed his door and his head is 
bent, while with pen in hand he draws 
mystic numbers, which to you or me are 
simply numbers, but to him a calculation 
involving the gain of many dollars, and 
he is alone. 

There is no need to reiterate his com- 
mand that while in that room, in no way 
resembling the others in his mansion, that 
cheerless, uncurtained room, in which are 
only papers and maps and a few books of 
reference upon the table, he may remain 
undisturbed, for the servants are too weil 
trained to disobey an order once given, 
and in that lordly homestead there are no 
pattering feet of children to break the 
stillness, no fond childish ery of ‘‘ father,” 
no silvery tinkling laughter. 

All is hushed! the man bending there 
over his fast-increasing, black hierogly- 
phics, need fear no such intrusion and the 
calculation goes on bravely and well, 
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while the look of interest becomes deeper 
and deeper, but at last, even while the 
calculator has unclosed his nervous fin- 
gers and grasped the empty air as though 
he were clutching a golden prize, some 
one has dared with sacrilegious tread to 
cross the threshold, to open the door of 
that sacred retreat boldly, and to stand 
unawed before the absorbed inmate with 
smiling face all careless of the mysteries 
within. 

As the door swung open, a frown beto- 
kening anger passed over the brow of the 
slave of business, and he laid down his 
pen with a gesture of impatience, but 
soon a smile, like the play of lightning 
over a gloomy sky, lit up his heavy face 
as he turned it towards the intruder. 

How dazzling she was in the pride of 
her radiant loveliness! Nature had given 
her beauty, and art had brightened it, as 
a setting adorns a gem ! 

Fondly be drew her towards him, bap- 
tising her, as it were, with a multitude of 
new and tender names, laid her little 
gloved hand in his own and looked almost 
incredulously upon it, as though it was 
the hand of a fairy, and not one which 
was his, his only ; smoothed into place a 
truant wave of hair, praised her lips, her 
eyes, nay even with almost womanly in- 
terest her dress, from the fuschias which 
hung upon their trembling stems about 
her face, on through all the minutiz of 
her tasteful toilet, and then telling her 
playfully that he knew why she had ven- 
tured into his den, pressed upon her a 
handful of glittering gold. 

But no, she came not for that, nor did 
she need it; she came only to bid good 
bye, good bye for a few hours, he might 
have missed her otherwise, she said smil- 
ing, as she looked up into his eyes as a 
star looks down upon an arid desert, 

The hard face brightened, a face which 
had often turned coldly away from plead- 
ing poverty or the sick man’s prayer, the 
good bye was fondly, lingeringly said, the 
bright beautiful form passed from the 
room and left it in comparative darkness, 
the heavy, absorbed look returned to the 
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face of the calculator, while she, for whom 
it had brightened, passed on with light 
step through the winding passages, out 
into the noble corridor, along the line of 
pictures which graced her luxurious home, 
then into the sunlight without, which 
played about her as over some bright 
feathered bird, and to the carriage which 
awaited her at the door, 

“Drive quickly,” she said in a tone 
which seemed accustomed to command, 
** or we shall be too late for the Exhibition, 
but first to my brother’s.” 

The coachman obeyed, and the elegant 
equipage rolled nviselessly along the 
streets, attracting the attention of many a 
pedestrian by the perfect keeping of the 
whole; the silver mountings shone bril- 
liantly in the sunshine, the dark green 
panels reflected the lights and shadows 
on their polished surfaces, and the steeds 
had that proud, almost conscious air, 
which betokens blood, and though spirit- 
ed, were managed by their skilful driver 
with no unpractised hand. 

‘“‘ Happy lady,” laughed a ehild of pov- 
erty who with bare feet was pattering 
along the dusty highway, as she caughta 
glimpse of the coach and its occupant. 

“Happy lady,” echoed a weary toil- 
worn man, “ what prevents her from be- 
ing contented? God knows that to me 
riches would bring happiness.” 

“‘ Happier child and laborer,” said the 
invisible spirits of the air, “ for you, life 
has some object ; your sleep is sweet ; ye 
labour for an end; for her, the only end 
is pleasure, and pleasure bring: not 
peace.” 

The carriage stopped before a fi) u ian- 
sion, which in spite of its grandeur and 
perfect proportions was a gloomy one, fur 
the closed windows almost betukened that 
it was uninhabited, but Isabel Clayton 
seemed at home there, as opening the door 
and shutting it again noiselessly and then 
ascending the stairs, she knocked gently 
at the door of a chamber. 

It was carefully unfastened from with- 
in, and a physician stood be/vre her, who 
bowed and raised his finger warningly, 
as if commanding silence, and pointed 
towards the room which he lied just left. 


%» 


*“\Is the crisis passed?’ she whispered 
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somewhat anxiously, “is my brother out 
of danger?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer, “I am happy 
to say that the crisis is past, and that I 
can pronounce my patient cured at least 
of his fever, but—” 

The lady’s little foot tapped the floor 
impatiently. ‘‘ Your pardon, Dr. Bailey ; 
let mc beseech you to omit for once that 
ominous but; I really believe that that 
word is as necessary now to a physician 
as a wold-headed cane was in the olden 
(ume; it betokens all things, that your 
patient may live or die, that you mean to 
cure or kill him.” 

The doctor knit his brow as if doubt- 
ing whether to endure so rude a speech, 
even from such rich, rusy lips, but his 
time was so valuable that he simply vent- 
ed his indignation in a quick, impatient 
growl, and forthwith informed the visitor 
of her brother’s condition. 

** 1 was about to say, madam,” he con- 
tinued, “that Mr. Vernon no longer 
needed my services, but that the fever 
has left him totally blind.” 

“ Blind! merciful heaven!” said the 
lady with a shudder; “that, indeed, is a 
misfortune ; what will he do, think you, 
with his beautiful pictures, his statuary, 
his library, now that he can no longer 
enjoy them? But I am trespassing upon 
your time when I can learn all from his 
own lips. I can see him, may I not?” 

‘‘T suppose se,—yes, of course,” said 
the physician rather doubtfully, hesitat- 
ing as to the expediency of admitting 
even a sister to his patient’s room, “ but 
as you value his well-being, do not broach 
any agitating subjects,—and, above ali, 
do not make a long stay.” 

This last warning was not needed ; he 
might have spared himself the trouble of 
adding it. 

The door opened once more and admit- 
ted Isabel Clayton to her brother’s cham- 
ber, shaded almost to entire darkness by 
the heavy curtains and closed blinds. 

‘‘ You are better at last, Richard,” she 
said, taking one of his hands which was 
white and thin from long confinement, 
‘the doctor has just told me so; need I 
tell you how rejoiced I am to hear it?” 
“Thank you, Isabel; I hope that you 
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have enjoyed your little pleasure trip; 
Iam glad to see you here; no, I forget; 
I mean that I am glad to hear the sound 
of your voice ; I suppose that Dr. Bailey 
has told you all, and that it is as super- 
perfluous as it would be painful for me 
to repeat it.” 
“ Yes, it is very, very dreadful !” 


“ Only dreadful, Isabel?” he exclaim- 
ed, starting up and then sinking back 
upon the pillow with a sigh of exhaus- 
tion, “that is a calm, cold, meaningless 
word to express such an affliction as 
mine; why, a stormy day is simply dread- 
ful, a headache dreadful,—why not have 
said the truth at once, that my life will 
be utterly useless,—really not worth the 
having |” 

“‘ Hush, Richard,” said his sister, half 
frightened at his despairing mood and 
fierce, reckless words, “you must look 
upon the other side of the picture; there 
is always a bright side you know;” (it 
was a new thing for Isabel Clayton to 
moralize,) “let me see; friends will 
flock around you, of course, and the same 
hand that has closed your eyes to the 
beauties of life, has closed them likewise, 
you must remember, to all that is repul- 
sive. If I had only time to think, I might 
enumerate many comforts which are 
still left you; but I have an engagement 
this morning which I must go to fulfil.” 

“« What, so soon?” 


“ Now, Richard, any one hearing your 
querulous tone would think that I had 
been at your bed-side but one minute, 
when I can assure you that thirty minutes 
have elapsed since I entered; take care 
of yourself; I will come again soon, 
daily, until you are better,—and now 
good-bye until to-morrow.” 


The sick man groaned aloud as she 
left the room. “ This is the beginning,” 
he said, “always, and to every one a 
burden; if she, my sister, of whom I 
might have expected at least a semblance 
of interest, leaves me here desolate in a 
solitude which is almost madness, what 
am I to hope from others? Great hea- 
ven!—this is indeed a trial beyond en- 
durance! It would be a mercy to take 
my worthless life, and I would yield it 
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up cheerfully since the light in it is dark- 
ened forever.” 

It was well that the prayer of that de- 
spairing heart was not regarded. God 
was merciful in another way, and spared 
his life,—perhaps for greater suffering 
and trial to prepare him better for the 
mysterious change which he coveted,— 
perhaps for some more than compensat- 


ing joy. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Blind to the bright blue sky, the glorious 
sun, 
The mild pale moon, the vesper star’s 
sweet blaze; 
Blind to the soft green fields where brook- 
lets run, 
The hills where linger sunset’s parting 
rays. 
Blind to the bright eye’s most expressive 
beam, 
The cheek’s rich dyes of beauty, and the 
form 
Whose symmetry might gild the seulptor’s 
dream 
Of young Apollo, and his fancy warm.” 


It was but too true. Richard Vernon 
was hopelessly, irrevocably blind. Weary 
of the world too he became, for his was 
not a spirit to sit with folded arms under 
its affliction, but like a caged lion to chafe 
against the bars which held it prisoner. 
Born in a luxurious city, proud, passion- 
ate, wealthy, his misfortune, when it came 
to him after a terrible illness in which he 
hovered for days between life and death, 
made him suspicious, cold and reserved. 
It was a double misfortune to him, who 
had educated his whole nature to the wor- 
ship of beauty, seeking it in the minutest 
shell or flower, in the eyes of an uncon- 
scious infant as well as on the brow of a 
sculptured Titan, to fecl himself stranded 
on a shore of darkness, where an eternal 
gloom took the place of the midnight 
stars, and a boundless blank replaced the 
smiling sunshine of the morn with only 
the memory of the beautiful to cheer 
him. 

His very wealth became at times a 
source of annoyance to him, for, from his 
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gloomy, brooding heart came thoughts of 
mistrust against those who had loved him 
when he could be of, and among them to 
pamper their tastes, and who now sought 
from others the entertainment which he 
could not give. The gay crowd, indeed, 
among whom he had lived, wondered for 
a season, condoled and pitied, and even 
occasionally spared an hour from their 
pursuit of pleasure to cheer the lonely 
man in his solitary, darkened room; but 
Vernon felt, with the apathy of a man of 
the world, that the beauty, interest and 
glory of life had departed, and that his 
dim apartment was no place for the bnt- 
terflies of fashion to fold their gaudy 
wings, and he soon wearied of visits 
which he knew were mere outward forms 
of conventional ceremony. 

His sister, his only relative, gave him, 
it is true, what sympathy she could spare, 
and with her soft jewelled hand in his, 
told him of the outer life which he had 
been compelled to relinquish, sometimes 
of a new ball-room melody, to which, 
while she sang, she kept time with her 
restless feet, or of some new work of art 
in vogue, but even in her softly modu- 
lated voice he could detect a scarcely dis- 
guised desire to be in the sunshine once 
more, and freed from his querulous re- 
pinings. He remembered, too, what she 
was to that outer world, and how un- 
consciously to her the adulatien that she 
met with there, together with the blind 
devotion of an indulgent husband, helped 
to foster her faults of character, the chief 
of which were thoughtlessness and sel- 
fishness. 

But Vernon had one link still bright 
and untarnished, which kept him from 
total despair. 

It is a truth that cannot be doubted, 
because so often proved, that more power- 
ful, more self-abnegating friendships exist 
between men than between women; in- 
deed, among the latter there is often a 
frivolous semblance of friendship which 
the faintest breath of the world may dis- 
solve, but when man grasps the hand of 
his brother man either with open words 
and promises of truth, or a silent vow, 
almost the more powerful because un- 
heard, unuttered, the bond cannot be 
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broken, no strength can overcome the 
faithful grasp, no shock can sever the 
union. Voices around may whisper of 
unworthiness, the stronger is the tie; 
misfortunes may come, poverty, sickness, 
desolation, and the clasp is still firm and 
sure unto death, 

Happily for Vernon, though so isolated, 
he had found such a friend in Albert 
Linwood, a young artist of great promise, 
who, though several years his junior, 
would steal away from an unfinished 
picture in his studio, to converse with or 
read to him from the books which he loved 
best; and many an hour, which spent 
otherwise, might have helped him on to 
fame, found him with Vernon, whose re- 
bellious spirit was always calmer for his 
coming. 

It was in one of these visits that Albert 
remonstrated with him upon the object- 
less life he was leading. 

“Are you not weary,” he said, “of 
these everlasting city surroundings? 
Would you not be happier, better, where 
the sounds are less harsh, and where you 
can feel that there are broader glimpses 
of the blue sky?” 

“That word happiness,” replied Ver- 
non moodily, “has long since been blot- 
ted out of my vocabulary.” 

** And yet, if you will listen for a mo- 
ment,” replied Albert, “perhaps you 
would feel a sensation akin to it; for I 
might arouse you into something like 
action. Leave the city for a while and 
take up your abode in some pretty, rural 
place; the change would benefit you, I 
know, and you would soon realize the 
truism that God especially made the 
country; you will stagnate body and soul 
here,” 

Vernon interrupted his friend with a 
gesture of impatience. 

“You seem to be leagued with the rest, 
Linwood, in trying to deprive me of even 
the few remaining pleasures which I have 
left; do you not see that I need some ex- 
citement to bear me up? Just consider 
my lonely position in such a place; I 
would scarcely ask you to relinquish your 
advantages here to come and cheer me, 
Isabel would pine away and die in such a 
solitude, and other friends I care not to 
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have; no, let me remain where I can at 
least hear an echo from the world which 
I used to enjoy so much; even in a re- 
flected rainbow there be some gleams of 
beauty, you know.” 

“And yet, here you are wretched,” 
answered Linwood, earnestly, “all your 
fine qualities are beclouded, you are 
growing misanthropic and dreamy, and 
need a change. Trust me, Vernon, and 
listen to me; rouse yourself from this 
apathy, take a pleasant house in the 
country with extensive grounds, hire 
labourers, cultivate your fields, sow your 
gardens and reap their fruit, do some- 
thing; be anything but a mere clod; 
bring health back again to your frame by 
constant exercise and out-of-door life, and 
in the evening employ your servant, who 
has proved himself, in his capacity of at- 
tendant, trusty and intelligent, in reading 
good, practical books, which will keep 
your mind awake and your knowledge of 
current events as thorough as before your 
blindness.” 

Linwood stopped for breath, for his 
zeal for his friend had quickened his 
usual measured tone, and the artist 
thought generally more than he spoke. 

“Tell me when your Utopian sketch is 
quite finished,” said Vernon, mockingly, 
and leaning back, apparently without 
interest, into a more comfortable position; 
but Linwood, not heeding the interrup- 
tion, continued his exhortations. 

“Then for me, you can fit up an artist’s 
room, and I will paint your grounds, your 
hill-tops and meadows in pictures which 
might make me immortal, perchance, and 
though the city must claim me sometimes, 
Vernon, my country studio will he my 
real home. And now my story is done, 
as they say in the Nursery books; this 
simple, rustic life may not exactly suit 
you, but I promise you one thing, that 
the result will be peace of mind.” 

“T own that you paint a picture with 
words as gracefully as you do with your 
pencil,” replied Vernon, “but still you 
must excuse me from being the principal 
figure in it, even though it have meadows 
and hills in the fore-ground, and peace 
of mind in the perspective. Excuse me, 
I shall do very well where I am.” 
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“No,” said Linwood, rising and speak- 
ing with growing earnestness, “ you will 
not, and you know it; you know that 
each day finds you more restless than the 
last, and I sometimes think that even my 
favourite country plan will not benefit 
you; you need the tenderest devotion and 
care, you need a sister’s sympathy and 
love, or finally, if I incur your displeasure 
for it, I must be frank and speak my 
mind, you need the watchful tenderness 
of a wife.” : 

A look of intense scorn and incredulity 
passed over Vernon’s face as Linwood 
thus spoke, and then breaking forth im- 
petuously in a torrent of words, he ef- 
fectually silenced Linwood’s well-meant 
conversation. 

“That would be something beyond the 
miraculous, the moment, I mean, when 
any fair, refined, delicate woman placed 
her hand in mine to follow a blind man’s 
fortunes. Ah, Linwood, you have some- 
thing yet to learn of human nature; 
where have you been that you have not 
heard that my misfortune has been the 
theme of conversation for a month, and 
how one fair lady has said that she pitied 
me because I could no longer use my 
glorious eyes in a flirtation ; another, that 
she would, because of my affliction, lose 
the best time-keeper in the fashionable 
dances, while a third,” and here Vernon’s 
voice trembled and faltered, ‘“ while a 
third, who might have spared me such 
words and have been at least silent, 
whispered to a friend that though the 
light of my eyes had departed, I had not 
lost my fortune! If you can convert 
these, Linwood, into watchful and tender 
wives, women to love and cherish, you 
hold a magician’s wand, but it may not 
be, my path in life is clear to me; blind, 
almost forsaken, poor amid much wealth, 
because not able to enjoy it, I must walk 
the hard, stony, rough road of life alone.” 

“And yet not quite alone,” said Lin- 
wood, quickly, as he grasped his friend’s 
hand. 

“No, by heaven, there I was wrong,” 
said Vernon, his voice filled with emotion, 
“forgive me, my friend, not entirely alone, 
thank God, under the light of your watch- 

ful eyes and guided by your faithful arm.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


I know a house, its open doors 

Wide set to catch the scented breeze, 
While dimpling all the oaken floors 

Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out like spectral things, 

Dim creatures born of summer light, 
*Till through the deepening twilight springs 

A paler radiance of the night. 


Across the broad, unbroken glade 
Which girds this house on either hand, 
The beech-clumps sprinkle showers of 
shade ;— 
These out-posts of the forest stand 
And guard the kingdom of the deer, 
The stillness of their charmed domain, 
Where spring chimes matin every year, 
And Autumn leaves fall down like rain. 
Miss Parkes. 


Albert Linwood departed from his 
friend’s presence, disappointed that he 
had not succeeded in his endeavors to 
exchange his monotonous city life for a 
more varied existence, but a spirit so 
earnest as his had its reward, and Vernon, 
left to himself, pondered upon their late 
conversation. 

Each time that he reconsidered the 
matter, it appeared more practicavle to 
him, and sometimes almost inviting, and 
in this world of changes, where some one 
has said that we are so different at differ- 
ent times that we could write a letter, 
without any inconsistency, to “ our dear 
yesterday’s selves,” it is not surprising 
that it all ended in Vernon’s giving to 
Linwood full power to purchase a desira- 
ble residence. 

This task the latter gladly undertook, 
and succeeded so well, that after they had 
been established in the new home a few 
days, and Vernon seemed to feel as his 
friend had predicted, better and happier, 
he acknowledged that Linwood had indeed 
done all things for the best. 

All his pictures and works of art were 
sent to ornament his new home, and 
every thing that had any claim to beauty 
in his town residence was removed to the 
country-seat, while many additions were 
made suitable to the style of the rural 
but elegant mansion. 
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It was pleasant, and yet touching, to 
see the interest that the blind man took 
in all that appertained to his present 
abode and the surrounding grounds; the 
pictures were all hung under his express 
directions, the furniture arranged with a 
view to his peculiar tastes, and even the 
little articles of vertu, which were beauti- 
ful, and numerous curiosities from all 
climes under the sun, were placed to suit 
his fancy ; and then the outward details, 
which the last occupant had left uncared 
for, were minutely described to Vernon, 
who with a buoyant step and heightened 
color, would be seen directing the work- 
men, and the result was ever a happy 
one, for his taste by practice and long ex- 
perience was never at fault. 

Thus, if the change brought not hap- 
piness, it at least brought occupation, and 
Vernon, as he sat at evening thinking of 
his plans for the morrow or what he had 
achieved each day almost fancied that he 
had lost his identity, so different was he 
from the Vernon who, :n times past, had 
looked with contempt upon any thing 
which savoured of the retirement of the 
country. 

Nor was Linwood’s pencil idle, for the 
beautiful landscape around afforded him 
an incessant study, and he never wearied 
of gazing at the light and shade of the 
fine panorama. 

In the front of the house there lay a 
well-kept lawn, almost English in its 
smoothness and verdure, which curved 
downward gradually until it was lost in 
the valley below. Trees of every variety 
decked this velvet carpet, sometimes in 
clusters, but oftener in solitary beauty, 
while in the vale below grew smaller 
shrubs, which disappeared as the de- 
pression swelled into an imposing hill 
covered thickly with forest trees, present- 
ing from the mansion an ever-varied 
picture daring each succeeding season of 
the year. Spring brought forth the ten- 
der budding green, summer the darker 
polished foliage of the maturer leaves, 
while the autumn and winter phase 
each claimed admiration, the one, for 
the myriad shades and colours painted 
against the sky, the other, for the pure 
snow-drapery of the boughs, which rose 
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mysterious and weird-like, like an assem- 
blage of white-robed spirits watching 
silently over the earth. 

On the right stretched a silver river, 
not so distant but that a passing sail 
might be seen occasionally upon its 
placid bosom, until lost in the shading 
woods; while on the left, and in the far 
distance, rose a mountain with its crag- 
ged, blue peaks in full relief against the 
sky. 

Nor must the rear of the house be left 
undescribed, for it was here that Vernon 
was most constantly occupied, and here a 
garden was laid out around an artificial 
lake, whose waters ever kept the foliage 
green. Indeed Linwood had chosen well 
for his friend, and Vernon would sit for 
hours listening to his praises of the loca- 
tion, at morning when the sun first tinged 
thé waters of the quiet river, at mid-day, 
when the artist’s eyes would kindle at 
the fieckered light and shade upon the 
mountain scene, or in the coming hour of 
night, when in the stillness they could 
hear the forest trees, touched by the 
evening breeze, whisper a farewell to the 
day. 

But Vernon soon had another cause for 
anxiety beside his own life-affliction, for 
not many months had passed before he 
discovered that while he became, each 
day more reconciled to his own changed 
situation, Linwood gradually seemed to 
grow weary of the contracted sphere. 
He had transferred to canvas all the 
striking views in the neighbourhood with 
exemplary patience, considering that his 
forte lay rather in portraying the human 
face divine, but though he felt a weari- 
ness pressing upon his spirits, he made 
an effurt, and partially succeeded, to con- 
ceal all appearance of ennui; but Ver- 
non, whose perceptions seemed more acute 
since he had been deprived of sight, soon 
discovered the fact. 

It seemed to display itself more after 
Linwood’s return from visits to the city 
where he often went, and though Vernon 
deplored the change, after a severe strug- 
gle with himself, he determined no longer 
to keep his beloved friend and companion 
in a solitude which agreed not with his 
ardent and ambitious temperament, and 
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it was then that he decided to offer him 
means to go abroad and to improve him- 
self in the art which was the daily wor- 
ship of his life. 

When Vernon calmly told Linwood of 
his proposition, little did he imagine that 
under that passionless exterior, there was 
a struggle that it seemed almost impossi- 
ble ‘or the speaker to conceal, but Lin- 
wood’s own heart was filled with such 
aglow f jy that it coloured everything 
aroun’ with its own rosy hue, and he 
“org_t for 2 moment the lonely hours that 
is abseace would bring. He seemed 
Jvating in the atmosphere of a delicious 
cream; his life-long wish had ever been 
to go abroad, but the purse of a young 
artist who had yet fame to win was too 
scantily filled for him to entertain any 
such Utopian idea. 

For a moment, only, however, did he 
forget his friend in the brilliant vision 
which arose before him, for glancing at 
him to express his thanks, he saw, with 
dismay, what a contrast his face present- 
ed to the feelings which pervaded his own 
breast ; and his refusal to leave him, his 
thanks for his generous offer, and the 
hope that he would forgive his momenta- 
ry forgetfulness of Vernon’s lonely posi- 
tion came in eloquent words from his lips. 

But Richard would take no refusal; 
calmly they sat down to talk the matter 
over as he told him of his plans and por- 
trayed the advantages which a study of 
the old masters would afford, until at 
last Linwood felt that to refuse his 
friend’s generous offer, would be unwise 
and ungrateful, and so, with a heart di- 
vided between joyful and sorrowful emo- 
tions, the hope of his life was realized ; 
he was on his way to tie land of his 
many prayers, the birth-piace, the home, 
and the grave of the immucrtel painters 
of the past. 

After the departvre of his friend, Ver- 
pon turned himse)f more resolutely than 
ever to,his plans for th> improvement of 
his country-seat, and with his ever- 
watchful servant, maue more extended ex- 
cursions across the woods which bounded 
his lands into the more open country 
beyond. It was in one of these excur- 
sions, and almost before they were aware 
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of it, that they suddenly found them- 
selves upon the little domain which was 
occupied by the cottage of Mrs. Gordon, 
an aged lady, whose slender means, and 
whose inclination, perhaps, kept her a 
resident of the country, and it was here 
that she lived in complete retirement 
during the whole year, with only her 
little grand-child Sybil, for companion- 
ship, and an old domestic who daily be- 
came more incapacitated for Jabour. 

A cup of cold water, asked for and be- 
stowed, is often a prelude to a more ex- 
tended acquaintance, and before many 
moments Vernon had gained several par- 
ticulars of the history of his hostess, 
which was a very sad one, inasmuch as it 
included loss of property and the death 
of loved ones, but Vernon’s sympathy 
was still more enlisted by her telling him, 
after she had learned his name, that his 
mother and herself had been friends in 
early life, that they had shared the same 
apartment at school, and many an act of 
kindness on each side was narrated by 
her with an earnestness which interested 
Vernon and acquainted him with several 
traits of his mother’s early years. Ver- 
non would have lingered for hours by the 
cottage door, but as twilight was ap- 
proaching, he departed with his guide, 
after having promised a repetition of his 
visit. 

Almost daily, after this incident, many 
comforts fuund their way to Mrs. Gor- 
don’s home, and the early friend of his 
mother became another object of interest 
to Vernon. The chance acquaintance 
ended, at last, with an invitation from 
Vernon to Mrs. Gordon and the child to 
remove from the cottage to his own home, 
and for fear that the former might feel 
the obligation too great to accept, Ver- 
non added, that she, in return, could be 
the superior of his household, and even 
extend her motherly care over him in his 
helpless blindness. 

After much doubting and earnest 
thought on Mrs. Gordon’s part, the 
change was made, but though she clearly 
saw the advantages of it, a hard strug- 
gle it became for her to decide in its 
favour, as she had long been attached 
to the humble roof under which she 
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had lived peacefully for so many years. 

But to the little child, particularly, 
who had grown at the side of her grand- 
mother like the untrained woodbine over 
the casement, the prospect of a grand 
home, studied behaviour, and the thought 
of the solemn aspect of the blind man, 
brought only tears. Each tree was dear 
to her, each flower peculiarly hers, for 
craving knowledge without having any 
instruction beyond the mere rudiments 
of book-learning, intelligent without the 
means of satisfying her thirst for infor- 
mation, her thoughts had been directed 
to the wonders of nature, and by patient 
investigation she had solved many a 
problem for herself, which a scientific 
naturalist would only have arrived at by 
long study and numerous books of refer- 
ence. 

With the birds her day began, and fhe 
rising sun found her guiding the tendrils 
of a pet vine, or singing among her own 
songsters of the wood ; at mid-day obedi- 
ent to her grandmother’s call, she learned 
her daily lesson, and the conscientious 
teacher imparted all that she could from 
her own slender store of knowledge. 

The father and mother of the child 
had both been remarkable, the one for 
his bright, quick intelligence, the other 
for her beauty, which was exquisite, 
though she resembled the flower which 
blooms in the morning only to wither in 
the noon-day sun. Both lived for a 
brief season for each other, but soon 
found an early grave, passing to a better 
inheritance than brilliant intellect and 
beauty, in another world. 

Thus the poetry of Sybil’s life was a 
legacy from those united spirits, and 
the prose a daily gift from the hands of 
her worthy grandmother, where practical 
lessons of duty helped to give a balance 
to the child’s character. 

The last adieu were said, the grand 
equipage of their wealthy neighbour 
took them away from their vine-covered 
cottage, and all the world was bright and 
beautiful, while the woods were vocal 
with songs, but still Mrs. Gordon found 
herself checking a rising sigh, and Sybil, 
as she turned back to gaze once more 
with tearful eyes upon the beloved scene, 
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felt that she had left her whole heart 
there among the pet birds and flowers of 
her fast disappearing cottage home. 

Richard Vernon met them at the door 
of his beautiful mansion with a winning 
smile of welcome, which was brilliant 
enough without the light of his eyes, 
which in other days had beamed so 
brightly. The presence of the child, in- 
deed, he scarcely noticed, except by tell- 
ing Mrs. Gordon that she must have all 
her wants supplied, and Sybil, after ar- 
ranging her little wardrobe and gazing 
from the window in her pretty apartment 
at the view of trees and the silver 
stream, hill, and glowing skies, felt be- 
wildered and homesick, and wished her- 
self once more in her own low-ceiled 
room. 

Nor were things brighter or better in 
the little maiden’s troubled heart when 
her grandmother desired her presence 
below ; with step, all unlike the bounding 
step of the cottage girl, she descended 
the stairs and sat demurely down, awed 
by the stillness of the great rooms, feel- 
ing very awkward, and scarcely allowing 
herself to gaze upon the beautiful pic- 
tures which adorned the walls though in 
after years those very pictures became to 
her as household gods, and she knew 
each curve, and light, and shadow of 
their exquisite proportions. 

And again at evening it was not more 
cheerful for the little stranger, as she sat 
in the damask cushioned-chair longing 
for her own uncushioned rustic seat, for 
Mrs. Gordon and her host monopolized 
all the conversation with their plans for 
the future, and so it came to pass that 
long before her cottage bed-time, Sybil 
fell fast asleep in one of the great arm- 
chairs, sighing deeply as the drooping 
lids at last closed tightly over her eyes. 

Poor, little lonely child, she was glad 
to find forgetfulness in sleep, for the feel- 
ing of home-sickness, when it comes to 
youth is a positive pain, dragging down 
the young spirit to unutterable misery, 
for which tears are sometimes a relief, 
but which is often too deep to be healed 
except by the comforting hand of Time. 
Many prayers are sent daily, hourly, 
from suffering, or pitying, or sympathi- 
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sing hearts upward to God’s mercy seat, 
but no prayer should be more fervent 
than this, no prayer is more needed than 
this—‘‘ God pity the home-sick child !” 

Had Vernon’s artist friend been seated 
with the two around the evening lamp, 
he might have kept those sleepy eyes un- 
closed, and have hushed that despairing 
sigh, for a cheerful spirit was his, loving 
childhood and seeking ever with gentle 
kindness to win its love by many legiti- 
mate arts of fascination, to which Vernon 
either through ignorance or want of in- 
terest was a stranger, and so, Sybil, her 
face flushed, her position uncomfortable, 
and left to herself, slept on, starting and 
sighing in her dreams as they were col- 
oured with the gloomy hues of unwel- 
come visions. 

But at last the conversation came to an 
end; something like a plan was decided 
upon for the future, and Mrs. Gordon, 
with an apology to Vernon for Sybil’s un- 
seasonable slumbers, roused the uncon- 
scious child, and told her it was time for 
her to retire. Her good-night was me- 
chanically said in a drowsy tone, and 
Sybil was hurried off to bed,—not, how- 
ever, before Vernon had expressed his 
sorrow at having so littie to entertain her, 
and his wonder that she took no interest 
in the books and pictures by which she 
was surrounded. Then as they passed 
from the room, Sybil and her grand- 
mother, he sat down and pondered long 
and deeply, and one would have imagin- 
ed from his contracted brow that his mus- 
ings were not of the most pleasant na- 
ture. 

Nor were they ; he came to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Gordon was not half so in- 
teresting by his fireside as she was in her 
humble home, her sphere evidently be- 
ing the cottage, and that children were 
the most uninteresting creatures in the 
world; then he asked himself if he had 
done wisely in thus adding to his house- 
hold an aged woman and an ignorant 
child, the one scarcely a fitting compan- 
ion for him with his refined, over-fastidi- 
ous tastes, the other a useless appendage. 
To be sure, he reasoned, a generous im- 
pulse had led him away, the wish to be- 
friend his mother’s friend,—but could he 
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not have shown his generosity in another 
way? And then what would Linwood 
think of these his chosen companions ? 
Still it was too late for reflections such as 
these—too late to undo what he had done, 
and these not very salutary self-commun- 
ings left him in a bitter mood. 

But a few days altered the state of 
things,—at least with one of the parties 
concerned, and this was Sybil, who, 
while her grand-mother quietly found 
out her sphere of duty and usefulness, 
discovered pleasures inexhaustible for 
herself, as varied as they were new. 
What cared she in her life of freedom 
what that grand, cold, sightless man 
thought of her? She was at liberty to 
come and go, and she used that liberty 
to its full extent,—roaming where she 
wouid, over hill and dale, through brake 
and forest, and making new friends at 
every step among the birds and blossoms 
of Vernon Grove. Not but there was 
some method in her life, for her grand- 
mother had taught her in a measure to 
be methodical, and she had not forgotten, 
—nor did she neglect the reading, spel- 
ling, and writing lessons, which she 
knew, if faithfully performed, were a 
sure and solid foundation upon which to 
build a more ornamental structure. 

Her mornings, therefore, were gener- 
ally spent in the well-stored library, into 
which she ventured with caution, until 
she found that she was unmolested; and 
as she had been told that her father’s fa- 
vourite occupation had been study, close, 
unvaried application to books, she had a 
romantic idea that his spirit, which her 
grand-mother had taught her to believe 
was ever present with her, would smile 
upon her efforts to imitate him, and thus 
early were open to her those volumes 
which other children would have avoided 
as unprofitable and uninteresting. 

To any one occupied in noting the pro- 
gress of Sybil’s mind, it would have been 
a source of interest and wonder to watch 
its development, for in a short time she 
had read through most of the poets,— 
and then with an intuition which was al- 
most ineredible, did we not know that 
there have been parallel cases, thinking 
that something solid and true was re- 
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quired to balance her mind, she had re- 
course to histories, and even works of a 
scientific character. At first, as she 
daily took refuge there, it was timidly, 
and as though she was an intruder, but 
after two years had passed, she felt 
strangely at home in that sacred apart- 
ment into which the master of the house 
seldom entered, and had appropriated a 
nook there for her own special resort, 
where she could close her books at will 
and gaze dreamily out upon the smiling 
fields, or farther on into the deep, myste- 
rious woods with their varied green, un- 
til the study of Nature led her back 
again to the thoughts of others in the 
precious volumes beside her. 

Thus while Mrs. Gordon saw that her 
charge was busied in the mornings with 
her so-called studies, and that her after- 
noons were spent in wholesome exercise, 
she was quite assured that she was mak- 
ing progress in learning, and that she 
need give herself no trouble about her 
physical education, for her cheek was 
still flushed with health, and her form 
developing as gracefully and as syste- 
matically as the bud matures into the at- 
tractive beauties of the rose. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Unfolding slow their ivory fringe, 

The lilies lie upon the pond ; 

The firs have caught the sunset tinge 

And murmur elfin-like beyond; 

I think whoever sought that grove, 

To dream an hour of love or heaven, 
Might, wrapt in some strange mystery, rove 
And find his year had grown to seven! 


Miss Parkes. 


Give me music, sad and strong 
Drawn from deeper founts than song ; 
More impassioned, full, and free, 
Than the Poet’s numbers be: 
Music which can master thee, 
Stern enchantress, Memory. 

Bayard Taylor. 


Another great resource of Sybil was 
to listen to Mr. Vernon’s music, Lin- 
wood had said the truth when he told 
him that he possessed a fine musical 
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taste, and it was one of the few pleas- 
ures which he enjoyed alone and inde- 
pendent of any one else, and he now did 
not regret that he had studied it in for- 
mer years as a science, and bestowed 
upon it so much time and attention, 
which his friends thought might be 
much better employed, in a way more 
congenial to their own frivolous pursuits. 

Unconscious of listeners in the music 
room at the Grove, he would recall the 
inspired passages of the finest composers, 
or with intense feeling, and with a deep, 
true voice sing the songs which had been 
his favourites in happier hours; and as 
’ each twilight saw him seated at his piano 
with his soul in the melody or the words, so 
that hour beheld Sybil, half reclining upon 
the threshold of the door which led out 
upon the lawn, with her dreamy eyes 
fixed upon the coming stars, wrapt, si- 
lent, motionless, with but one thought in 
her heart, the cadence of sweet sounds. 

To her such music was a new exist- 
ence, or rather some part of her being 
which she seemed to have lost or found, 
—for how unlike it was to her wild un- 
taught carol, more bird-like than human, 
how strange, and yet how exquisite, that 
scientific combination of sounds, and 
she enjoyed intuitively those intricate 
passages of tangled harmony, which can 
be scarcely understood except by the 
favoured few whom genius has crowned, 
or by those patient students who make 
music a part of their education. 

With what longing did she anticipate 
that twilight hour, with what pleasure 
did she look for that daily privilege. Mo- 
tionless as a statue would she sit until 
the parting strains sounded, and then as 
they died away and the instrument was 
closed, softly would she rise and murmur 
inaudible thanks for the pleasure which 
she had received, while Vernon in his 
blindness was all unconscious of her 
presence, and then in soms woodland 
haunt, when she knew that she had no 
listeners but the birds of the air, she 
would repeat the melody that she had 
learned from Vernon with the same trills 
and passionate intonations, giving his 
own emphasis to every word of her child- 
voice. 
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His favourite haunt in the woods was 
a secluded and natural grove, and it was 
from this spot that the name of his coun- 
try-seat, Vernon Grove, had heen deriv- 
ed. It was, indeed, in 


“The very inmost heart 
Of an old wood, where the green shadows 
closed 
Into a rich, clear, summer darkness round, 
A luxury of gloom.” 


Even in the brightest sunlight there 
would be shade and retirement there, 
and the whispers of the wind in the top- 
most branches, that mysterious voice of 
the trees, brought to his spirit, if not 
peace, something akin to it, and like a 
cradled child listening to a beloved voice, 
he was calmed beneath the tranquillizing 
influence. To this spot he was often led 
by his attendant, who understood enough 
of Vernon’s habits to know that he de- 
sired to be left there alone. 

It was at such a timeas this, that Sybil 
one day unconsciously intruded upon his 
solitude. 

The tempter, who had led her to the 
grove, was a bird whose flight she was 
pursuing playfully, and she was seduced 
into those quiet precincts before she was 
aware of it, by its hopping from branch 
to branch, and consequently arching its 
little neck as the distance increased be- 
tween them, as if it enjoyed and under- 
stood the pursuit but felt itself safe ‘n 
its liberty. 

Just at the entrance of the Grove, the 
pretty creature perched itself upon a 
tall, bending twig that rocked to and fro 
even with its slight weight, and then 
with a sort of mocking triumph, as if it 
were sure that Sybil could not reach it 
there, sent forth such a gush of melody, 
such a thrilling song, that she stood en- 
tranced while she listened. 

When the song was ended, Sybil’s joy 
found utterance in the ringing laugh of 
a careless, happy girl. 

“ Beautiful creature!” she exclaimed, 
“was that song meant for me—for me 
alone? It must have been; and what 
ean I do for you in return, as you sit up 
there on your regal throne? Shall I call 
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you the King of the Wildwood, and will 
an answering song be tribute fit for a 
subject to her sovereign ?” 

The bird carolled a note as if in re- 
turn to her question,—a soft, gentle, trem- 
ulous note ; and then her voice rose in the 
forest in one of Vernon’s favourite songs, 
at first faint and trembling as though “a 
tear were in it,” then trilling high in 
clear, bell-like notes; and at last gush- 
ing out in an alto so rich and peculiar, 
so tender and impassioned, that Vernon 
forgot his wonder in his pleasure, and 
simply enjoyed with his whole being. 

The intensity of the expression was 
derived from him, but the trills and vari- 
ations and the thousand nameless graces, 
Sybil’s alone. 


“ It seemed a sea-born music, floating 
The blue waves o'er, 
Like that which charms the mermaids, 
boating 
By moonlit shore, 
In every dying fall denoting 
The strains in store.” 


As her song was finished, from the in- 
terior of the grove she heard a voice 
calling her name, and frightened and 
half abashed she entered with blushing 
cheeks, as though she had been guilty of 
acrime. She knew that it was Mr. Ver- 
non’s voice, and like a culprit she await- 
ed what he had to say. 


“Sybil,” said he again, in a voice 
which had no displeasure in it, ‘“ come 
nearer; I have been listening to your 
song; tell me how and where you learn- 
ed it, and who taught you to give such 
expression to your words? Ilas some 
prima donna privately given you lessons 
that you thus seem to have imbibed the 
~ very spirit of Italian song?” 


“‘ No, never,” she said quite solemnly 
to his playful question, ‘1 would tell 
you, but Lam afraid that you might be 
angry.” 

“* Not more than the bird to whom you 
sang it,” was the reply, “‘ but why do you 
think that I might be angry ?” 

Sybil was candor itself, not so much 
from principle, for that had not yet been 
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developed, but simply because deceit was 
not in her nature. 


“T do not know exactly why,” she an- 
swered, “but that you frown at times as 
though something vexed you, and are so 
grand and solemn, that I thought you 
would frown upon me if you knew—” 
Sybil stopped. 

“Tf I knew what, child?” 

“Tf you knew,” she said softly, and 
watching every line in his face, “‘ that 
every evening when you sing and think 
that you are alone, I sit on the door sill 
watching the coming stars and listening 
to you, and it seems such a calm, happy 
close to a busy day, that I am always 
sorry when the music stops,” 


Vernon smiled, rather than frowned, 
and this gave Sybil encouragement to 
go on. 

“ And then,” she continued, “I try to 
remember what I have heard, and some- 
times sing as you heard me just now, out 
here in the woods, but only for myself.” 

“ And the birds,” said Vernon, smiling 
still more kindly. Then he assured her 
that it would always give him pleasure to 
have her for a listener; and wishing to 
prolong the conversation, because he was 
beginning to feel an interest in his young 
companion, he asked her if she loved mu- 
sic, and if it would give her pleasure to 
hear those wonderfully gifted artists who 
have moyed a whole world to admira- 
tion. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered quickly, “‘the 
poets love it, and so do I.” 

“* And are you a poet as well as a song- 
stress, Erato as well as Euterpe.” 

“Oh! no, no, not a poet,” said she, 
blushing, “but they all write so much 
and so feelingly about music, that it was 
they who first taught me to love it, and 
then listening to you made me realize 
what a glorious art it was,” 


* And pray, what do you know about 
the poets?” he asked with growing cu- 
riosity, “are you a spirit or a fairy that 
you read their brains, and fashion their 
thoughts with words before they give them 
a form themselves? do you meet them at 
midnight under the stars, and do they 
sing for you their unpublished songs?” 
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‘No, sir,” she answered, half puzzled 
at his bantering tone, and half fearful 
that the dreaded frown would follow 
the words, ‘‘ those in the library, I mean ; 
grandmother said that I might go there 
if I was careful with the books, and that 
you would not object, and, oh, Mr. Ver- 
non, if you could only”— 

“Only what, Sybil, do not fear to of- 
fend me, I am not the monster you imag- 
ine me, taking little boys and girls like 
. an ogre, or killing them with a look ; tell 
me what you were going to say.” 

“This was all,” she answered in a voice 
whose tone now was softened by pity, 
“if you could only see to read what I 
read there.” 

Vernon sighed; it needed not little 
Sybil’s confirmation to tell him how much 
he lost by his blindness. 

“ But I must go now,” she said, turning 
away as she saw the sudden quivering of 
his lip, “for grandmother must be ex- 
pecting me,” and so independent were 
they of each other that she was hurrying 
off without another thought of his soli- 
tude and blindness. 

“Ts it so late, then?” he asked, “your 
song has shortened, wonderfully, my af- 
ternoon musings.” 

“I am very sorry,” she said frankly, 
as though he implied that she had done 
something wrong, “can I call John for 
you? it is indeed getting late, for yonder 
is my star, my summer time-piece I call 
it, looking down upon the grove; and 
see, now a light cloud is passing over it, 
not quite hiding its beauty, and now it 
shines out again in a solemn, steady 
light.” 

Sybil was talking to herself, scarcely 
to her blind companion: Alas! there 
was no star for him, no cloud except that 
over his blinded eyes, nor was there for 
him that pretty picture of the child, 
pointing with upraised finger to the hea- 
vens, yet it gladdened him to think that 
her unstudied words told of a love of the 
beautiful in nature, and it drew him 
nearer to his newly found friend. 

“We can go together, can we not, 
Sybil ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered gladly, and 
wag tripping off before him with achild’s 


thoughtlessness, but he called her back, 
and told her that she had forgotten that 
he required a guide, anid hand in hand 
they wended their way homeward through 
the fragrant woods, conversing with the 
freedom of old acquaintances. 

“ After all, Sybil,” he said, “ you are 
not such a child as I thought; you are 
almost as tall as my shoulder, though 
you must still be very young.” 


“T am just thirteen,” she answered, 
“ but I am so ignorant, so very ignorant, 
of what my grandmother tells me every 
girl of my age should be acquainted 
with, Geography, Grammar, and Arith- 
metic, that I suppose that is the reason 
why you thought I was a very little 
child. As I know so little of what I 
ought to understand well, she tries hard 
to instruct me, but she is getting old and 
feeble now, and cannot teach me much.” 

Vernon mused awhile; he felt that 
something was to be done; he felt that 
he had neglected her during those past 
two years. That she had indeed done 
what she could for herself, he doubted 
not, but what a wild, untutored mind 
was the result; and then her wondrous 
voice, and her love of the poets, what 
genius might not they portend, and how 
much a systematic education might 
achieve for her! 

Ile was not a man to argue, and think, 
and ponder upon any fancy that he might 
have; his resolution was taken in a mo- 
ment, and he told her of it. 

“ Just thirteen, Sybil?” he said, ‘‘then 
you must be as one of your poets has 
said— 


‘As a rose at fairest, 
Neither a bud nor blown.’ 


And it is full time for you to have mas- 
ters to instruct you, and you shall have 
them, if you desire it, and you shall take 
lessons upon what instruments, and learn 
what languages you choose. Would you 
like to be brilliant and accomplished ?” 
If Richard could not see her, he knew 
by the fervent clasping of her hands, 
and her heart-felt exclamation of delight, 
that she appreciated fully his kind offer. 
“And are you to do all this for me, 
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and I nothing for you?” she asked tim- 
idly, after a pause. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, with a laugh 
as careless as in other days, “‘ you must 
read to me from your friends, the poets ; 
you must write for me, sing for me, and 
lead me to the woodlands sometimes; you 
will have work enough to do, Sybil.” 

“But not too much, I know,” said 
Sybil, who was delighted at the idea of 
being of importance to any one. 

Then they were silent, each busily mu- 
sing upon the new page of life that they 
had turned, and nought was heard save 
the twittering note of a bird seeking its 
nightly shelter, or their foot-falls on the 
dead leaves, as they passed homeward 
through the woods. The setting sun 
crimsoned the western sky, and the early 
stars peeped in and out in the twilight, 
but the man and the child walked on un- 
conscious, thinking only of the starlight 
and the sunlight that had so strangely 
and suddenly shone upon their hearts. 

And soon they reached their home, 
from which they had departed almost 
strangers; but after she had led him to 
his accustomed seat, and again thanked 
him for his interest in her, after he had 
told her smilingly to remember that the 
obligation was to be mutual, they parted, 
fast friends. 

A day, an hour, a minute, may make 
the joy or sorrow of a life; we can even 
date back from a look, a single glance of 
the eye to the misery of years, or a clasp 
of the hand has been the earnest of an 
exiatence of unalloyed happiness. And 
that day at the grove necessarily made 
the one or the other, the joy or the sor- 
row of Sybil’s life. But who can fore- 
tell the future of happy, joyous girlhood? 
We must accompany her step by step to 
the end. 

Sybil, I would have thy frank brow un- 
clouded ever, thy step as bounding, thy 
eye as tearless as now. But can it be, 
where change is written on earth’s fair- 
est scenes? The sunny morning merges 
into the stormy night, the blooming field 
of summer becomes the wintry moor, and 
thou must change, but how, and why? 

Happy Sybil! With a glad step she 
hastened to tell her grandmother of her 
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good fortune and to talk of her future 
accomplishments. She bewildered the 
simple old lady with her eloquence, and 
overwhelmed her with her recapitulation 
of what she would do and be. First she 
meant to learn about the stars, know their 
names, and trace the constellations in 
their rising and setting; she would seek 
the woods for botanical specimens, and 
class each flower and shrub with minutest 
care; she would study Geology, and the 
formation of the earth would be as fa- 
miliar to her as the formation of a sim- 
ple bird’s nest, while French, German, 
Italian, and Music, would be her daily 
friends. 

Nothing seemed too difficult for Sybil’s 
excited imagination, and if ever an air 
castle was built, it was then and there 
by the breathless child, as she recapitu- 
lated her future triumphs in learning to 
her grandmother, who listened almost 
sadly, fur those whom she had loved and 
lost had been what Sybil called accom- 
plished, and had passed silently away 
from her sight. 

She did not, however, chill the young 
enthusiast’s hopes, but kissing her warm- 
ly, in her own simple way she told her 
that she might live to know many more 
things than her grandmother «did, but 
that she must never forget that it was 
she who first taught her the names of 
those very characters which were the 
foundation of all book knowledge. Then 
looking down into the young face which 
was turned upwards to hers, she contin- 
ued solemnly : 

** And Sybil, dear, one thing more I 
must add ; remember, among many books 
there is still but one—one which came 
from heaven—while all the rest are con- 
ceived and fashioned by men; you will 
never forget in the new languages, in the 
brilliant thoughts, in the bewildering ro- 
mances which will be opened to you, the 
Bible, my child? promise me that.” 

** Never, oh, never,” was the answer. 

When Sybil promised she kept her word. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Tmagine, then, some pupil nymph con- 
signed 

To you, the guardian of her opening mind, 

In all the bloom and sweetness of eleven, 

Health, spirits, grace, intelligence and 
heaven; 

While still from each exuberant motion 
darts 

A winning multitude of artless arts. 

Withal such softness to such smartness 
joined, 

So pure a heart to such a knowing mind, 

So very docile in her wildest mood, 

Bad by mistake, and without effort good, 

So humbly thankful when you please to 
praise, 

So broken-hearted when your frown dis- 
mays, 

So circumspect, so fearful to offend, 

And at your look so eager to attend, 

With memory strong, and with perception 
bright, 

Her words, her deeds so uniformly right, 

That scarce one foible disconcerts your 
aims, 

And care and trouble—never name their 
names! 

Yes, I forget you have one anxious care, 

You have one ceaseless burden of your 
prayer: 

It is,—Great God, assist me to be just 

To this dear charge committed to my trust.” 
[Dr. Gilman’s Contributions to Literature. 


Richard Vernon faithfully put all his 
plans for Sybil’s education into execution. 
He sent to a neighbouring town for mas- 
ters, who gave daily lessons to his young 
charge, and it must be confessed that he 
felt less absorbed in his own immediate 
troubles and happier than he had been 
for years, for now his life had added to it 
a new object of interest, and he gave him- 
self up to the work before him with an 
energy which surprised even himself. 

Training up a child to womanhood ! 

Alas, how unfit was he fur the respon- 
sibility he had assumed. It was an easy 
thing to guide her mind in acquiring 
knowledge, to teach her the varied ex- 
pressions in music, or to give the right 
accent to a foreign tongue, but the heart, 
how could he think as he did, of mould- 
ing that? In his isolated position he had 


lost sight of the fact of his unfitness for 
such an office. None dared to tell him of 
his faults, he had not even Linwood to 
remonstrate when he became overbearing, 
but still the faults were there. Rebel- 
lious, unreconciled to the great sorrow of 
his life, proud, obstinate even to his own 
hurt, subject to fits of despondency and 
worse paroxysms of uncontrollable anger, 
which would obey no law, with no re- 
ligious sense to temper a disposition not 
naturally gentle, how could he, how could 
he say as he did to himself, “‘I will be 
the guardian to this child?” 

The outward graces of Sybil he might, 
indeed, cultivate, but never could he lift 
the veil which covered her heart and say 
with unfaltering tongue, “I am worthy 
to be the keeper of the treasure there.” 

As Sybil’s studies confined her to the 
house more than formerly, she learned 
something of the impulsive character of 
Vernon, although she had never seen his 
temper in its full deformity. Gratitude 
for the generous part he had acted, pity 
for his blindness and the knowledge of 
the interest which he took in her pro- 
gress, all united in fostering a feeling of 
affection for him and an intense interest 
in his character, but it was not long be- 
fore she beheld it in its darkest shade, 
beheld that stubborn will inflexible to the 
last, that cruel nature seemingly delight- 
ing in its power to wound. 

A boy, the child of a poor, but pious 
neighbour, had been convicted of stealing 
fruit from Vernon’s orchard, and he 
ordered the culprit to be severely pun- 
ished. 

In vain the boy, who was a fine, manly 
youth, confessed his crime and besought 
Vernon’s forgiveness, promising on his 
knees repentance; Vernon forgave not. 
The boy reiterated in broken sobs that he 
knew that his fault was a flagrant one 
and deserved punishment, representing 
to him whom he had offended the distress 
of his mother when the account of his 
conduct and penalty should be heard by 
her, that mother who had taught him so 
differently ; he dwelt on the grief of his 
sisters, who had ever heen proud of his 
manliness and honesty, but fruitlessly did 
the poor boy plead. In Vernon’s mind 
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there seemed to be no recognition of the 
divine precept of acting toward others as 
he would have others act towards him, 
and his heart seemed hardened against 
mercy. 

When Sybil, who was a witness of the 
scene, beheld that the boy’s agonized 
pleading fell unregarded upon his ears, 
she took up the offender’s cause herself, 
and besought him in pitying tones fora 
reprieve. Sybil, whose voice had scarcely 
dare raise itself hitherto in that grand 
homestead, was now almost eloquent in 
another’s behalf. She urged Vernon to 
give him one more trial, she appealed in 
every possible way to his clemency, even 
describing the culprit’s whole appear- 
ance, his white, innocent brow and the 
clustering curls that lay above it, his in- 
telligent eyes, and the firm, compressed 
lips which bespoke resolve and character. 

“ Can these,” she pleaded with tearful 
eyes, “‘ belong to a thief, a hardened de- 
termined thief? Oh, no, Mr. Vernon, 
no; it was his first fault, and may never 
again be repeated, will never again be re- 
peated, only forgive him and let him go.” 

She might as well have spoken to the 
cold midnight stars and have asked their 
sympathy, or have tried to stay the on- 
ward rushing wind. Her interference, 
her passionate appeal for mercy only ex- 
asperated Vernon the more, and with a 
voice thick with passion, he angrily re- 
peated his order for the boy to be pun- 
ished, and the lad, with a crushed and 
broken spirit, was led out to his disgrace. 

Sybil turned away from the scene 
with a shudder; interest in Vernon 
had been followed by fear; she looked 
back once ere she departed, and drew a 
picture mentally of his outward form and 
inner nature, the one, brave and beauti- 
ful, with the nobility of manliness about 
it, the other so black and hideous. Life 
grew suddenly dark to her, she could not 
be quite happy in such companionship, it 
would seem to her like holding the hand 
of ademon who was dwelling in an an- 
gelic form. Slowly she retired to her 
chamber to weep for the pleading, suf- 
fering boy, and yet more bitter tears were 
given to the man who was a stranger to 
forgiveness. Then she knelt and prayed 
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for both, and felt comforted that at the 
higher Mercy-Seat forgiveness would be 
found for the penitent. 

Then the morrow came, and passed, 
and other morrows went calmly by, and 
as nothing occurred in all those happy 
days of study to ruffle that seemingly gen- 
tle nature of Vernon, Sybil remembered 
what had passed only as a frightful dream, 
or if it ever did come to her as a reality, 
she had but te look at his composed mien 
and placid face to assure herself that such 
an event could not, would not occur 
again. Such a fiendish state of mind 
might overtake a man once. 

So likewise say they, who dwelling at 
the foot of a voleano, have seen the melted 
lava rush once in destructive torrents 
down the mountain’s side—and yet they 
have lived to see it again. 

As might have been expected from 
Sybil’s quick intelligence, she improved 
daily in all that she undertook. Vernon 
personally attended to her English studies, 
as far as he was able, in directing her 
tasks, giving her subjects for composi- 
tions, and teaching her, almost selfishly, 
inasmuch as it concerned him so nearly, 
to read well. As for music it was almost 
a plaything for her, and soon the voices 
of the blind man and his young charge 
mingled in song, and no sweeter melody 
could be imagined than the united har- 
mony. 

Mrs. Gordon, when she saw Sybil’s 
progress, forgot her terror of learning in 
her delight at her grandchild’s improve- 
ment, and as her cheek still glowed with 
health, and her form lost none of its 
roundness, she looked smilingly on when 
she was appealed to for sympathy or coun- 
sel, and left all unreservedly to Vernon’s 
judgment. She was not wrong appa- 
rently in so doing, for he was ever watch- 
ful of his charge and judicious in his re- 
quirements, dividing the hours so faith- 
fully between study and recreation, that 
it left her no cause for complaint. 

Mrs. Gordon saw, too, with pleasure, 
that Mr. Vernon’s manner had changed 
towards Sybil, and although he still re- 
garded her as a child, he looked upon her 
as a cumpanion, and though she knew 
his faults of character and condemned 
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them, she trusted that Sybil’s gentleness 
would exercise a salutary and refining 
influence over him, while she would be 
the gainer, too, by the daily intercourse 
with a mind so cultivated as his, and in 
listening to his conversation which was at 
once choice and instructive. Perhaps the 
thought which reconciled her most to the 
existing state of things, was, that Sybil 
would find a friend in Vernon after the 
grave had closed over her, as she felt be- 
fore many years must be the case. 

There was, at the time of which we 
are speaking, a great contrast in their 
evenings to those of the past—once Sybil 
closed her young eyes in sleep, but now 
while she read to Vernon in a soft voice, 
which was modulated in obedience to his 
fastidious ear, Mrs. Gordon’s knitting 
would fall from her fingers, and lulled by 
Sybil’s tone, she, in her turn, wandered 
in the land of dreams. 

“ Tomorrow you are to have a holiday,” 
said Vernon one evening to Sybil, ““Donalzi 
has asked me for the day to attend a re- 
ligious ceremony. Let ws make it a gala 
day, Sybil.” 

He paused, but Sybil was silent, while 
on his too expressive face a shade of dis- 
appointment displayed itself. 

“You are not half so delighted as I 
expected you to be,” he continued, “only 
think of a day without any tasks, why at 
your age my heart would have throbbed 
wildly at the idea.” 

“But you know, Mr. Vernon,” said Sybil 
a little reproachfully, ‘that I shall not be 
as free as you say, although I must con- 
fess that a real holiday would be a great 
pleasure to me. In the first place, there 
is that grand overture to practise, then 
that mystic German tale to translate, and 
besides, I have my composition to read 
to you, then’—but Vernon interrupted 
her in any further enumeration of her 
stupendous duties. 

* All these, but the composition, must 
be for another day, dear Sybil,” he said, 
“for I have disposed of your time myself 
for tomorrow in a way which I trust will 
be acceptable to you. I wish you to go 
on an excursion with me, a real old 
fashioned pic-nic, when we will spend 
the day near a Ruined Church some miles 
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distant. It is so picturesque in its decay 
that I am told it is well worth the little 
journey ; you must be as thoughtful as 
Red Riding Hood, and take a basket of 
good things with you; I will order out 
the large coach so as to be as comfortable 
as possible, and John shall be our coach- 
man and attendant.” 

His voice was so kind, his manner so 
encouraging, that Sybil, forgetting for a 
moment how cold and harsh he could be, 
bounded to his side and clasping one of 
his hands in her own, told him how she 
thanked him, and what pleasure the drive 
would give her, not forgetting the dinner 
in the woods, where she fancied herself 
spreading a rural table and presiding over 
it; then suddenly remembering who and 
what he was, to whom she was unfolding 
every nook and corner of ber young heart, 
and how perhaps he was inwardly ridi- 
culing her for her burst of childish feel- 
ing, she blushed scarlet and drew back 
covered with confusion. 

“Give me your hand again,” he said 
kindly, as he felt by her abrupt pause 
something of the truth; then his voice 
took almost a tone of solemn tenderness 
as he spoke; “It is a soft hand, a true, 
good hand, and belongs to a true, good 
heart; my sister has just such a hand, 
but the world has spoiled her heart, has 
taken it piece by piece for its own, and a 
hand without a heart’s truth in it is 
meaningless; she has forgotten her bro- 
ther, quite forgotten him, I fear. Until 
the world has spoiled your heart, will you 
be my sister, little Sybil ?” 

H[e bent forward earnestly, with that 
strong yearning for affection in his breast, 
as if even with his blind eyes he might 
read her face. 

Sybil was silent, she knew not what to 
answer ; she glanced at his strong, power- 
ful frame; his broad, intelligent brow; 
and then down, us it were, upon her own 
diminutive self standing by his side; 
then she hastily compared their mental 
difference, where the one knew so much, 
the other so little; and lastly, she re- 
membered his stern, unbending will as 
opposed to hers, and she was silent still. 

“Then you will not promise,” said 
Vernon, moodily, “is it so hard a thing 
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to do and be? Do you forget, Sybil, that 
years ago, by the cottage porch, you gave 
me a whole garland which you had 
woven with infinite care,—will you re- 
fuse me now the simple flower of sisterly 
affection ?” 

We have said that Sybil’s was a frank 
nature; not a shadow of deception ap- 
peared in her earnest eyes, but there was 
trouble in their depths as she glanced at 
Vernon and tried to frame a reply which 
would not wound him. No slight excuse 
‘ 
would satisfy her, no glossing over of the 
truth, she could never have forgiven her- 
self for trifling with another, and even 
her own failings were regarded by her 
with impartial judgment. 

Her motto was, 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 


Then after a moment’s thought she spoke 
out slowly and distinctly, and Vernon 
found himself listening with strange 
eagerness to her words. 

‘“‘No, Mr. Vernon, I cannot be what 
you require, for a sister must be in a 
measure, as I understand it, a friend, an 
adviser whom a bro her respects; a sis- 
ter’s wishes and inclinations should be 
consulted, and I have no right to these 
requirements at your hands; and then I 
am too young, too thoughtless, to be any- 
thing of a guide to one so experienced, 
so worldly-wise as you are; your nature 
too unyielding and imperious to be guided 
by me.” 

“ And suppose that I should subscribe 
to these all-important requirements,” he 
asked, “*‘ what then ?” 

“You never could,” was the serious 
answer. 

“Tell me why, Sybil?” he said with 
growing interest and curiosity. 

** Because, to engage to be a sister to 
any one is no light thing,” she answered, 
sitting down as to an important consulta- 
tion, “if I had a sister she should tell me 
all my faults and reprove me when she 
thought needful ; we would pray together, 
weep and smile together; her sorrows 
should be mine, and mine hers; in fine, 
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we would be all in all to each other; 
now, you know that we, you and J, could 
never be this.” 

“And why?” was the pertinacious 
question. 

“Oh, because,” she still truthfully an- 
swered, “‘ you are a great deal older than I 
am, and are too grand, and tall, and cold for 
such intimate companionship. It seems 
to me if I had a brother, we would be 
flying together over the lawn and roam- 
ing the fields for flowers, and these you 
could not do; then he would always smile 
sweetly on me, but your smile has some. 
thing scornful in it at times, truly, a cruel 
smile, and you walk upon the earth, not 
as if you could not see God’s beautiful 
world, but as proudly as if it were made 
for you and you had a right to every inch 
of it. Then there is another reason, and 
it is this, that I am afraid of you, or have 
been so until to day, and perfect love, 
the love of a brother and sister, casteth 
out fear.” 

Sybil stopped for breath. 

“Thank you,” said Vernon, half 
amused, half angry with her portrait of 
him, ‘‘I really did not know until this 
moment how formidable I was. Is there 
no oasis in the desert, no redeeming point 
that you could mention, to take the sting 
from your utter condemnation of myself, 
to soothe my self-love ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Sybil, truth still 
her guiding star, “ with all this there isa 
nobleness about you that seems to belong 
to no other; a word of praise from you 
is worth more than a hundred from my 
teachers, and then though your lips are 
often 


‘Curved like an archer’s bow to let the bit- 
ter arrows out,’ 


their smile, sometimes, as if in contrast to 
that cruel, sarcastic smile of yours, is like 
sunshine. And besides this, when I am 
reading romances, all the heroes seem to 
resemble you when you are happiest; 
they have the same soft, wavy hair, the 
same perfect features ;’”’"—and Sybil was 
going on to describe some one who was 
almost ideally perfect in face and form, 
when Vernon stopped her. 
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No wonder that her mind was full of 
romantic notions, when Vernon’s library 
had been daily open to her; no wonder 
that in her intercourse with a matter-of- 
fact old lady, and a morose, disappointed 
man, she had almost lost the language 
and ideas of childhood, and like a forced 
hot-house plant, had expanded before her 
time. Shut out from the world of chil- 
dren, their sports and simple pleasures, 
her mind took its colouring only from 
the company it had kept, and yet the 
playfulness of childhood had not deserted 
her, though her judgment belonged to 
maturer years, 

“IT did not mean that you should par- 
ticularize so minutely,” said Vernon, 
somewhat embarrassed by her candor, 
“but let us return to the old subject. 
Listen to me, Sybil: after all that you 
have said I am not discouraged yet; pro- 
mise to be my sister, and I will act in all 
things as you desire, because, moreover, 
I know that you will not abuse your 
power,” 

Sybil sighed, for, from his earnest tone 
she knew that there could be no escape. 
It was a stupendous undertaking to her 
young heart; half her liberty would 
be lost watching over him; but then she 
owed him so much and he was so lonely, 
so doubly lonely because of his blindness 
and the hard-heartedness of the sister 
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who had forsaken him; what could she 
do but promise to ¢ry at least, and putting 
her hand in his again, she spoke in a firm 
voice, but with a beating, faltering heart, 
the words which had cost her such a 
struggle. 


“T can but try, and I will; but it must 
not all be on my side, Mr. Vernon; an or- 
phan, brotherless, sisterless, I, too, have 
need of a brother’s care; what I am to be 
to you, will you in the same spirit be to 
me?” 

“T will, so help me God,” he said im- 
pulsively but fervently, “guard you, 
guide you, and sacrifice my own happi- 
ness, if by so doing it would benefit you 
in any way.” 

And yet— 


Why do I write that word of doubt, that 
ominous yet? She trusted him, tears 
starting to her eyes as she felt the force 
of his solemn words and realized that she 
had gained a friend for life. Was not the 
firm pressure of those clasped hands a 
seal on the compact? There was noth- 
ing chilling in that. She might have 
been painted as a picture of Faith, as she 
stood there in her innocent youth with 
scarcely the knowledge in her heart that 
there was such a thing in the wide world 
as a trust betrayed, a confiding heart de- 
ceived. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Particular places become dear to the heart of man more generally by the associations 
attached to them, than by their beauty, convenience, or fertility. Nor is this the case 
only as affecting individuals, for attachment founded on memories or traditions binds 
tribes and nations likewise to certain spots, and this is carried so far occasionally that 
the mere name of a distant country will call from the bosom feelings of affection and 


devotion, joy, pride, and hope. 
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CANZONET: 
BY JAMES BARRON HOPE. 


My love for thee, dear lady, 

Broke on my manhood’s prime, 
Like strain of harp-strings blended 
With some melodious rhyme ; 

And now ’tis all the music 
To which my heart beats time. 


And as I’m pressing onward 
To storm the future’s breach, 
I hear thy footsteps patter 
By my side, and count them each, 
As I'd count the bars of melodies 
Which Seraphim might teach ! 


My love’s not that wild feeling 
Which too often leaves us ruth, 
As its fierce Vesuvius buries 
Dream-built cities of our youth. 
Where the passion which was lava 
Makes a sepulchre uncouth ! 
No. It is a deep devotion 
To thy purity and truth! 


And my love beneath life’s ocean 





Like the coral ‘neath the sea 
Buildeth fairy grots and caverns, 
That are filled with love of thee; 
Where my heart’s tides ever murmur 
In a happy symphony! 


And my thoughts are like the coral ; 
For when I would make them known! 








All my words howe’er impassioned 
Seem to be transformed to stone, 

Coral snatched up from the ocean 
Where it has its life alone.* 


Ah me! love, no human language 
Can this love of mine disclose— 
’Tis to me—what shall I call it 
This great love that greater grows? 
Tis a gleam of ruddy sunlight 
Blushing over all life’s snows! 
’Tis a brook which evil spirits 
Cannot cross, for on its flows 
Pure as if its crystal waters 
From some aiden-fountain rose. 





But alas! my rhymes are turning 
Sweet heart-poems into prose! 





* Anterior to the publication of Darwin’s voyages, coral was regarded as a submarine 
plant, changed by the action of the air into stone. 
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THE LATE GEN. JAMES HAMILTON OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The tidings of the dreadful death of 
this great and good man, which fell from 
the telegraph upon his afflicted friends 
“like a thunderbolt from Heaven,” were 
soon too bitterly confirmed. In the still- 
ness of the midnight waste of waters and 
in the deep hush of his quiet slumbers, 
this noble spirit was, without a moment’s 
warning, by an act of murderous negli- 
gence, hurled, amid the tumultuous rush 
of waters, into the presence of his eter- 
nal Creator. What severity of punish- 
ment can be adequate to such atrocious 
dereliction of ordinary duty ? What depth 
of grief in the mourning friends of the 
nob'e victim can assuage the agony of 
their tortured hearts? Well may we ex- 
claim, in the language of the inspired 
prophet, ‘I say unto you one of the 
princes of the earth has fallen ;” not a 
prince in earthly station, or in worldly 
wealth, but in the infinitely higher quali- 
ties of the exalted soul, the noble and 
magnanimous heart—a heart gifted with 
an expansive generosity and benevolence 
that knew no limits to its charity and 
philanthropy. The kindness of his heart, 
and the depth of feeling of his generous 
nature were indeed above the character 
of humanity; insomuch that few, very 
few men were capable of comprehending, 
appreciating, or believing the extent of 
his utter unselfishness in his every 
thought and action. The two great ru- 
ling maxims of his life, not merely ut- 
tered but practised, were, first, the noble 
Roman moral, “ Haud ignarus mali, mis- 
eris succurrere disco,” and the “ second 
was like unto it,” “‘ Homo sum, et nil hu- 
mani a me alienum puto.” With the 
sternest and most enduring fortitude of 
suffering for himself, the writer of this 
feeble tribute, (to whom his great and 
good heart was an open book, and none 
knew him so intimately from childhood,) 
has again and again seen him moved to 
tears by the sufferings of the wretched 
and the unfortunate. In the service of 
his friends and of the distressed his utter 
forgetfulness of self was of the most ex- 
traordinary character. For virtues such 
as these surely he was worthy of Hea- 


ven’s highest rewards; and we humbly 
trust that God, in his plenitude of good- 
ness, has now this exalted spirit in his 
holy keeping. Amongst the noble traits 
of his elevated nature the one most re- 
markable was that of his never speaking 
ill of any human being, exhibiting the 
most genuine spirit of Christianity in re- 
turning at all times good for evil; never 
derogating from another nor arrogating 
aught for himself; but ever exhibiting 
the noblest modesty and humility as to 
his own great merits and abilities. On 
all occasions (and they were constantly 
occurring) when this writer would speak 
with indignant anathemas of the ingrati- 
tude of those whom “once his noble 
bounty fed,” whom his benefactions had 
raised from the dust and rendered rich 
and arrogant, and who, many of them, 
became his worst enemies when misfor- 
tunes and calamities had befallen him, 
his only reply was, at all times, “TI de- 
plore the depravity and weakness of hu- 
man nature, and grieve that mankind can 
be capable of such ingratitude.” If the 
Almighty, in His merciful providence, 
had allowed him to survive for one brief 
year longer, (a wish that he himself of 
late had most ardently expressed,) and 
had permitted him further to serve his 
native State in the United States Senate, 
for even one session, he would then have 
done full justice to his exalted genius; and 
there his great eloquence would have 
shone forth in its full effulgence, in its 
appropriate sphere; for his friends have 
constantly declared that he has never yet 
stood in the proper arena to exhibit his 
great powers of mind and the full radi- 
ance of his glowing eloquence. In the 
United States Senate he would doubtless 
have been the leading and the ablest 
champion of State Rights and of the 
Constitution in its purity; and “at the 
height of that great argument” his lofty 
genius would have found its proper pa- 
rallel, and the true extent of his une- 
voked abilities would then have been dis- 
played. It has frequently occurred in 
former days, at the public meetings of 
Charleston, that his spontaneous bursts 
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of eloquence have been regarded as far 
superior to the most labored efforts 
Hayne and McDuffie, and equal to the 
highest oratory of the gifted Preston. 
Such, too, was the character of his 
speeches on the floor of Congress, and 
especially in those noble and soul-stirring 
eulogies on his beloved friends, Decatur 
and Perry, when he advocated and ob- 
tained a pension for the widows of these 
much-loved companions of his boyhood, 
who had bequeathed to him, as their 
cherished friend, the dying legacy of their 
battle-swords, which had achieved such 
glory for their country. For one other 
object also he expressed the desire to sur- 
vive the coming year, and that was to 
arrange, for the benefit of his family, his 
friends, and his creditors, his own vastly 
complicated private affairs, which, in con- 
sequence of his former great sacrifices in 
behalf of Texas, and from the princely 
munificence with which he ever succored 
the distressed, he has unfortunately left 
in almost irretrievable involvement and 
confusion. But, alas! the infinite Crea- 
tor has decreed it as to Himself seemed 
best, and we can only bow in profound 
submission to His Almighty will, and 
must exclaim, in one of the favorite apo- 
thegms of this noble being— 


“ As falls on me or storm or sun, 
Thy will, oh, God! not mine, be done.” 


Still, in the weak fondness of human 
nature, his friends cannot help express- 
ing the now vain wish that the Amighty 

~ had permitted him to have died a nobler 
death, and one better suited to the natu- 
rally grand aspirations of his elevated 
soul; that he could at least have perished 
like the gallant Herndon, in the exertion 
of the noblest efforts to save his fellow- 
beings ; in the discharge of the highest 
duties of humanity ; when such a death 
would have conferred, as the greatness of 
his soul so well deserved, a glorious im- 
mortality of fame. Such a death is in- 
deed greatly to be envied, for then— 


“How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest!” 


The Late Gen. James Hamilton of South Carolina. 
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But now, alas! the reflection is most ag- 
onizing to his friends, and must have in- 
flicted the most terrific, even though mo- 
mentary, torture on his noble heart, to 
have been thus hopelessly and helplessly 
stifled by the everwhelming flood in that 
contracted prison, without the possible 
power of making one single though dying 
effort either fur himself or his fellow-suf- 
ferers. This indeed is the source of the 
most poignant and bitter anguish to his 
suffering friends. Here, ‘Ob, death! is 
thy most dreadful sting ; here, oh, grave! 
is thy most cruel victory.” If there was 
one moment spared to him when roused 
by that awful deluge from his deep slum- 
bers, that moment, be assured, was devo- 
ted to a dying effort to save his fellow- 
beings—helpless women and frantic chil- 
dren; and thus it must have been that 
he perished. It is beyond a doubt that 
his serene and lofty courage never for- 
sook him for one moment, and that his 
clear and calm spirit burnt steadily to 
the last. ‘“ Cum fractus illabitur orbis. 
Impavidum feriunt ruine.” But, great 
God! what a whirl of crushing sensa- 
tions, not for himself, but for his intense- 
ly loved family and friends, must have 
agonized the breaking of that mighty 
heart, the last struggle of that parting 
soul! Indeed it is almost enough to cre- 
ate in us a misgiving of the goodness 
and mercy of God (unless we can believe 
with the great Schiller, that “ prosperity 
in this world is but the heritage of the 
fortunate and successful fool,’’) when we 
behold so noble a nature suffering for 
years from worldly troubles, and finally 
expiring in agony, whilst thousands of 
mere sensual animals and mercenary 
creatures are wallowing, without a care, 
in worldly wealth. Truly the mysteries 
of Providence are, to our feeble brain, 
wholly inexplicable, and far beyond our 
capacity and reach. We must be content 
to worship in awe-struck humility and 
wondering adoration, and must be in- 
spired with the certain conviction, by 
this signal instance alone, that there must 
be another and a better world. With such 
instances constantly recurring, from that 
first and most sublime example of our 
divine and suffering Saviour, *‘ that man 
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of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
and throughout the sainted hosts of mar- 
tyrs and innumerable great and good 
men, down to our deplored and venerated 
friend, still this weak and stolid world 
will ever judge from appearances, and 
make in all things, success the test of 
merit, in opposition to the immutable 
maxim of the ancients, “‘ Vitam regit for- 
tuna non sapientia,”—“ The wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God.” One 
of our greatest and most profound au- 
thors has truly said, ‘‘ Mankind will 
never be without oppressors, so long as 
they act against their own best interests, 
by conspiring against those of Virtue, 
and thus make knaves of Statesmen, and 
tyrants of Rulers, by transferring to suc- 
cess the praise and applause that should 
be reserved alone for virtue. Venerating 
Fortune more than Morauity; defraud- 
ing the good and the wise of their just 
applause, or suffering it to be shared 
with the profligate and the vicious, A 
premium is thus held out for unscrupu- 
lous demagogues and unprincipled in- 
triguers; when the failure of the worst 
and the best designs is alike condemned, 
and the means by which success is 
achieved are lost sight of in the false 
lustre that surrounds it.” 

Gen. Hamitton was born at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the year 1789. His 
maternal grandfather, Thos. Lynch, not 
only signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, but was the author of the first ad- 
dress and remonstrance to the British 
Ilouse of Commons in the first Congress 
of the Colonies after the passage of the 
stamp act. His father, the late yenera- 
ble Major Hamilton, of the old continen- 
tal line. was a favorite aid of the great 
Washington ; commanded one of the reg- 
iments of Wayne’s brigade, and was gal- 
lantly distinguished in almost every im- 
portant battle of the Revolution. The 
invincible love of liberty and elevated 
spirit of patriotism for which his ances- 
tors were so eminent, were inherited by 
himself in their highest vigor. In the 
war of 1812 Gen. (then Major) Hamilton 
served with great distinction throughout 
the Canadian campaigns. At the termi- 
nation of the war he returned to the prac- 
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tice of the law in Charleston, in copart- 
nership with the late eminent Judge 
Iluger ; and was soon after elected mayor 
of the city, the duties of which office he 
discharged with signal ability, and espe- 
cially in the year 1822, when he exhibi- 
ted remarkable energy, sagacity, and 
courage in suppressing a most dangerous 
insurrection. In the following year he 
was elected to the State Legislature, and 
was there also highly distinguished for 
the power, eloquence, and ability of his 
speeches on many important occasions. 
At the close of the year 1823 he was 
elected to Congress as successor to the 
great William Lowndes, who had been 
one of his dearest friends, and whose 
death he most deeply deplored. At this 
period the vexed question of a protective 
tariff was the ruling subject of the most 
angry and excited debate, and Gen. Ham- 
ilton soon took a leading part in this 
great discussion, and delivered some of 
the most eloquent and powerful speeches 
in opposition to that unjust and uncon- 
stitutional system, and was then regard- 
ed as next to his old friend and connec- 
tion, John Randolph, in power of debate 
and severity of invective. Hamilton had 
always been in favor of a system of di- 
rect taxation. During his Congressional 
career Gen. Hamilton achieved, from his 
high courtesy and chivalry of character, 
the epithet of “the Chevalier Bayard of 
the South,” and well-merited was the 
comparison, for no man was ever more 
eminently distinguished for “ high and 
noble thought, situate in a heart of cour- 
tesy,” and none ever acted out more fully 
the elevated principle “ parcere subjectis, 
debellare superbos.”” As was said of the 
great Sydney, the flower of knighthood 
and the cynosure of chivalry, by one of 
the most finished writers of our lan- 
guage, “at the name of Hamilton, (Syd- 
ney,) the gallant, all-accomplished Ham- 
ilton, the roused soul awakes, as at the 
call of a silver trumpet, to all the grand 
and glorious associations of chivalry and 
romance ;” and to those “grand and 
glorious associations’ no human being 
was so sensitively and feelingly alive as 
Hamilton, and nothing in the whole 
scope of human composition has sur- 
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passed in splendor and in touching pa- 
thos his own glorious apostrophe to the 
peerless and serene intrepidity of the 
illustrious Haguenot chieftain, Du Ples- 
sis Mornay, from whose noble stock 
(amongst the earliest settlers of Carolina) 
some of Hamilton’s maternal ancestors 
were descended. But, since the depar- 
ture of Calhoun and Hamilton, the world 
appears to be disenchanted of magnani- 
mous chivalry, and seems now to be (as 
Madame de Stael said) a world of “‘ mere- 
ly eating, drinking, bargain-making men.” 
When in Congress he was called upon to 
act as the second of many of his friends, 
and, amongst others, of McDuffie, and of 
Randolph in his celebrated duel with the 
illustrious Clay ; but no man ever (though 
himself engaged when a young officer in 
the army in numerous duels) composed 
and reconciled so many controversies, 
And in every duel in which he was, with 
the deepest regret of his feeling heart, 
forced by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol to engage, he invariably inflicted so 
slight a wound (being undoubtedly the 
most calm and perfect shot of our coun- 
try) as merely to disarm his opponent, in 
his own defence, and never failed to place 
his ball at the precise point he had pre- 
viously indicated to his second. In many 
of the cases, where he acted as second, 
as in that of McDuffie, he assumed upon 
himself the responsibility of forbidding 
their progress ; and, in the case of Clay 
and Randolph, he made every possible 
effort, though in vain, to reconcile their 
lamented quarrel. 

In the celebrated contest for the Presi- 
dency between Jackson and Adams, Gen. 
Hamilton was a conspicuous champion of 
the former, and contributed more to his 
success than any other statesman of our 
country. In gratitude for which Gen. 
Jackson offered him first the post of Sec- 
retary of War, and afterwards that of 
Minister to Mexico, with power to nego- 
tiate the purchase of Texas; both of 
which offers were declined, in conse- 
quence of his determination to accept the 
proffered Governorship of South Carolina, 
and to oppose in that State by a nullifica- 
tion (or State injunction upon its opera- 
tion) the system of protective tariffs, un- 
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til some just compromise be effected, or 
the adequate tribunal of her sovereign 
peers, a Convention of the States, should 
be ealled to decide upon the sovereign 
right of a State veto on a clearly uncon- 
stitutional act. This Governor Hamilton 
accordingly carried into effect, and con- 
tinued this State injunction upon its en- 
forcement until the noble spirit of the 
illustrious Clay effected that great com- 
promise which established its gradual re- 
duction to the revenue standard, and 
conceded in its practical effect the final 
abandonment of the protective system. 
This greatly agitated question of State 
nullification has been utterly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by its oppo- 
nents, who have constantly confounded it 
with the diametrically opposite doctrine 
of secession and disunion. As well might 
we confound the injunction of a court of 
justice upon the operation of a disputed 
act of Congress, until its constitutionality 
could be tested, with an act of practical 
rebellion and actual warfare, or a formal 
and avowed withdrawal from the Union. 
So entirely the reverse of secession is the 
act of State nullification upon an uncon- 
stitutional act, passed by a sectional and 
factious majority in Congress, that when 
General Jackson sent to Gov. Hamilton 
the anti-State Rights and un-Democratic 
proclamation of the old Federalist, Ed- 
ward Livingston, together with his de- 
nunciation of what he regarded as an 
act of disunion, the reply of Gov. Ham- 
ilton was that ‘‘ South Carolina did not 
intend to leave the Union unless the Feder- 
al Executive should drive her out by mili- 
tary force, and that the first blood of a 
citizen must be shed by the chief agent or 
attorney of all the States, and not by the 
chief agent or attorney of South Caro- 
lina.” But Jackson was ever most un- 
yielding in both his enmities and his 
friendships, and, as McDuffie said of 
him, “impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, 
acer.” After the pacific settlement of 
this great and vital question, by the com- 
promise of the immortal patriot Clay, 
Governor Hamilton retired to the quiet 
pursuits of country-life ; and, when Gov. 
Seabrook appointed him to succeed the 
great Calhoun in the United States 
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Senate, (at the dying request of Calhoun 
himself,) he declined the appointment, 
for domestic reasons, and the eminent 
civilian, Col. Franklin Elmore, was se- 
lected in his place. Soon after this Gen. 
Hamilton became deeply interested in the 
fate of Texas, then struggling into exist- 
ence, and generously assisted her great 
efforts for independence, not only by 
heavy advances from his private funds, 
but by acting as her Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the different Courts of Europe ; 
from which Courts he, with signal ability, 
and after extraordinary efforts, obtained 
the recognition of her independence, and 
afterwards exerted all his influence to 
obtain her admission into our Union. 
He had also been empowered by the Re- 
public of Texas to negotiate a loan of 
many millions in Europe, and had ob- 
tained the pledges of both King Louis 
Philippeand his royal Banker Lafitte, that 
it should be granted and fully arranged 
within the space of ten days, during 
which he was to be absent in England 
and Holland. But to his utter indigna- 
tion and dismay, both the royal and the 
financial honor were forfeited and dis- 
graced by a “change of mind” as this 
infamous act was termed, which involved 
the noble-hearted and confiding Hamil- 
ton in the most painful embarrassments, 
from his having made, from borrowed 
funds, large advances to the agents, con- 
suls and ministers of Texas, on the faith 
of his pledge of Kingly Honor. 

For all his great sacrifices and services 
in her behalf, that Republic and that 
State have returned him neither gratitude 
nor remuneration. From the ruin which 
those great sacrifices have cruelly brought 
upon him, he has been, for the last ten 
years of his eventful life, like the great 
Marius, and the greater Belisarius, a 
living monument of the “ ingratitude of 
States and Republics.” In regard to the 
ingratitude of men and the abuse of his 
enemies, no man has ever regarded them 
with such quiet and ineffable contempt 
in the high consciousness of his own in- 
tegrity of soul, amidst the most over- 
whelming misfortunes and the most tor- 
turing domestic afflictions, ‘‘ Mens con- 
scia recti mendacia fame ridet.” 
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His religious creed (though educated in 
and professing the doctrines of the Epis- 
copal church) was of the most beautiful 
and touching character, partaking great- 
ly of the tenets of the good and righteous 
Swedenborg, at least in so far as to be- 
lieve that “friends who are dead are sent 
on errands full of love ;” and, as one gifted 
with the most seraphic genius wrote— 


“Such beings walk with us thro’ life, 
Beside its thousand streams, 

As sweetly and as spiritually 
As angels in our dreams.” 


In the fullness of this belief he would 
constantly feel and express the most per- 
fect conviction that his visions in the “ mid- 
watches of the night,” and the appear- 
ance and communications of his friends, 
were in fact their real and not their 
imaginary presence, and especially those 
of his beloved children, and of his great 
and most fondly revered friend, Calhoun, 
whose spotless purity the most virulent 
breath of slander has never dared to 
asperse, and with whose mighty and 
cherished spirit the soul of Hamilton held 
nightly communion. They had been 
like the most deeply attached brothers 
in life, and now they are united in death. 
He was a firm believer in the recognition 
and association of friends in a future 
state, and ever expressed the conviction, 
as one of his highest hopes of immortali- 
ty, that he would be in everlasting com- 
munion with his most cherished friend, 
Calhoun; for there had ever been, from 
the perfect purity and morality of their 
lives, the deepest sympathy between 
these two great souls. 


“Then, as holiest men have taught, there be 
A land of souls beyond your sable shore, 
To shame the doctrines of the Sadducee, 
And sophists madly vain of dubious lore 
How sweet twill be in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labors 
light, 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no 
more, 
Behold each cherished shade revealed to 
sight; 
The Bactrian, Samian Sage, and all who 
taught the right.” 
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The morality, purity, and temperance 
of Gen. Hamilton were of the highest 
order, and all the domestic virtues he 
possessed in an eminent and enviable de- 
gree. His deep devotion and almost 
childlike adoration of his most venerable 
and patriarchal father (even when he was 
Governor, and amidst the turmoil of nul- 
lification and of arming the State for her 
defence) were the subject of wonderment 
to those who knew not the perfect sim- 
plicity of his loving nature. His first 
act of noble beneficence and filial piety 
on coming of age, was the sacrifice of his 
entire patrimony to pay the debts and 
engagements of his generous and liberal 
father who had become the security and 
endorser of numerous friends. As a 
husband his devoted loyalty was of the 
most elevated and chivalrous character, 
and as a father his affection for his chil- 
dren amounted almost to idolatry. His 
habits were of the utmost simplicity, 
like those of Democritus and Zeno, and 
he never indulged in one single article of 
mere gratification to the senses. At the 
grandest banquets, and none ever gave 
more sumptuous ones than himself when 
Governor, he invariably selected the sim- 
plest dish, and with that he was content; 
nor did he ever expend a dollar for 
luxury or splendor, though he devoted a 
vast fortune to the service of his State in 
preparing her to defend her homes and 
firesides from the invasion of Jackson. 

Like all great men, he had the most 
perfect contempt for “‘vile 7ucre’’ in itself, 
and for the base misers who worship it, 
and only attached any sort jof value to it 
as one of the means of doing good, where 
it may assist the philanthropist in acts of 
benevolence and in the relief of suffering 
humanity ; and this the writer has known 
him, in his once great prosperity, to give 
thousands to the needy and the wretched. 
For all other purposes he regarded it as 
mere “‘ earthly dross,” and beneath the re- 
gard of any good or great mind; agree- 
ing with Lord Bacon that ‘the only true 
end of just ambition is the power to do 
good ;” and this noble purpose of doing 
good was the sole aim and object of his 
life. For his native State, whilst he pos- 
sessed the means and power, his efforts 
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were unceasing and his sacrifices were 
unparalleled. Amongst other great ob- 
jects to which he devoted his resources 
and his energies, the extensive, important 
and at that time unequalled railroad enter- 
prise for constructing “the South Caro- 
lina railroad” throughout the length of 
the State was projected and established 
by his devoted efforts; and repeatedly 
was it sustained and saved from failure by 
his means and his exertions. For his 
native city of Charleston also he made 
greater sacrifices and expenditures of pri- 
vate means than any other citizen. To 
him is she indebted for the establishment 
of her beautiful public walks, her Bat- 
tery, or Prado, (as he desired it should 
be named,) by devoting to that purpose 
at an almost nominal value the most eli- 
gible locations and dwellings of himself 
and his brother-in-law, Judge Prioleau. 
Ile originated and established the cele- 
brated ‘‘Southern Review,” and wrote 
many of its ablest and most eloquent 
articles. He also established, when Gov- 
ernor, that admirable and solid institu- 
tion, the “‘ Bank of Charleston,” which 
has never (with its immense capital of 
over five millions) ceased to pay specie in 
any crisis, and which, after his retire- 
ment from public life, he conducted with 
signal ability until he unfortunately re- 
signed his post as President, to engage, 
with all the impulsive and generous en- 
thusiasm of his noble heart, in the cause 
of Texas; for which country he made the 
most ruinous sacrifices of his own great 
resources to secure her independence. 
From this his contempt of lucre, and of 
all those who so greatly worship it, many 
of those who had lost by his heavy sacri- 
fices and embarrassments in behalf of 
Texas, and by his subsequent failure, had 
become his enemies. When, at the time 
of his failure, his friends urged him to 
take the benefit of the bankrupt act, 
merely to free himself from persecution 
until he could arrange his widely-ex- 
tended and complicated affairs and settle 
with his creditors in quietude and justice, 
he indignantly repelled the proposal, 
nobly exclaiming, ‘‘I will do nothing that 
can bear the slightest semblance to taking 
advantage of any creditor, but will labour 
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with every power that God has bestowed 
upon me for their benefit, amidst all per- 
secutions, to my latest breath.” The 
consequence of this noble conduct has 
been, as his friends predicted, (with very 
few honourable exceptions,) the most 
virulent, harrassing, and unrelenting per- 
secution, whilst his exertions for his per- 
secutors have been herculean, self-sacri- 
ficing, and unceasing to the very last mo- 
ment of his life, for he was then on his 
way to labour for them in pressing his 
claims upon the Texas Legislature for 
their heavy debt to him for his great ad- 
vances and his greater services. Such is 
the gratitude of a heartless and merce- 
nary world! But, as he himself so beau- 
tifully said, in one of his eloquent eulo- 
gies upon his great compeer and most 
intimate friend, Calhoun, ‘‘ His enemies, 
like the Indian who madly fired his ar- 
row at the Sun, shall, at the great day 
of account, be struck down with blindness 
and dismay.” And now, that his gal-ant 
and dauntless spirit has departed from 
his cold and stiffened corpse, let no fiend- 
ish hyena sacrilegiously dare to prowl, 
no dastardly and recreant ass venture 
“to kick against the body of the dead 
lion.” Hamilton had not the slightest 
desire for power and place or political 
preferment, (not even for the Presidency, ) 
except in so far as it might enable him 
to do good to his fellow-beings. And his 
chief, if not his only, object in at all de- 
siring the United States Senatorship, was 
to do, if possible, some justice to the hero- 
ism and patriotism of the martyrs of the 
Revolution, (to whom we owe our country 
and our independence,) by aiding in the 
noble and glorious work of gratitude and 
right, in passing an act to provide for 
their still unsettled pay for the benefit of 
their suffering descendants. Beyond this 
“power to do good” he had no desire 
whatever for any office, however high it 
might appear in the estimation of the 
world; and no degree of scorn and 
contempt could exceed that which he at 
all times uttered against the despicable 
scramble for place and pelf with which 
our country is disgraced. From this feel- 
ing it was that he has so long preferred 
the retirement of private life. Whenever 
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he would in any way refer to the abuse 
of his enemies, (and he had not one on 
earth beyond the worshippers of lucre who 
had lost something by his overwhelming 
misfortunes,) he would draw himself 
proudly up and exclaim, with the grandest 
expression on his nobly expressive face, 
lit up by his elevated soul, ‘‘ Let them re- 
turn their vile abuse for all the efforts and 
sacrifices I am making in their behalf; I 
despise their abuse, for J know that Iam 
an honest man.” And again, on one of 
these occasions, in the language of the 
great patriot. Emmett, he would exclaim, 
“When I am dead let no man dare to 
charge me with dishonour; let no man 
write my epitaph unless he knows my 
motives, and dares to vindicate them; 
otherwise let them and me repose in ob- 
scurity and peace until enmity and pre- 
judice shall pass away—-until other times 
and other men shall do justice to my 
character; then, and not till then, let my 
epitaph be written.” That epitaph, noble 
spirit, 1 would fain essay to write, if I 
could imbibe the inspiration of your own 
glowing and soul-stirring eloquence; for 
one, as you well know, so loved you from 
childhood, “‘ with a love passing the love 
of woman.” ‘“‘Heu quantum minus est 
cum reliquis versari, quam tui memi- 
nisse.” And to me “ not another calamity 
like to this can e’er succeed in unknown 
fate.” But, alas! I am neither gifted 
with your lofty genius, (which none have 
so well known, and to which you have 
never done justice by any laboured ef- 
fort,) nor if I were so gifted would the 
depth of my grief allow of its coherent 
utterance ; for, 


“Whilst memory bids me weep thee 
Nor thoughts nor words are free; 
The grief is fixed too deeply, 

That mourns a man like thee.” 


I must be content to write down for 
your epitaph that glorious Roman verse 
which you so much cherished, and which, 
if you could have died (as you so often 
wished) the death of the patriot and the 
hero, you would have made (like the im- 
mortal martyr, Egmont, whose memory 
you so greatly venerated) your last, your 
dying words: 
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“Justum et tenacem propositi viruam 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus 
Mente quatit solida.” 
AMICUS. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
public journals have contained a most 
powerful and eloquent Address of Gov. 
Hamitron to the Legislature of South 
Carolina, written just before embarking 
on the fatal steamer in which he was so 
ruthlessly slain. From this noble Ad- 
dress we extract the following most feel- 
ing allusion and glorious apostrophe to 
the august spirit of the great Catnoun: 

“In the session in which Mr. Calhoun 
died, I was in Washington, and for six 
weeks preceding his decease I was the 
constant companion of his sick bed. In- 
stead of seeking the hospitality of the 
metropolis, every evening of my life I 
sought the instructive consolations of the 
conversation of my great friend. Al- 
though sinking hour by hour, his cheer- 
fulness as little deserted him as his ten- 
derness and affection to his friends. His 
great intellect, like the glorious. luminary 
of the world, seemed to shine with a 
milder yet more perfect radiance as it was 
about to dip beyond the horizon forever. 
We were generally alone, and at an hour 
just before sunset, which prevented the 
intrusion of other visitors, to whom he 
generally denied himself, his conversation 
had an indescribable interest, and was 
imbued with the charm of a tenderness 
and charity to others of unspeakable 
beauty. 

‘*These conversations, when he spoke 
of the South, were mournful and melan- 
choly in the extreme. He foretold the 
point we have reached. The portentous 
augmentation of the slavery excitement, 
the increase of extravagance and corrup- 
tion, the centralization of the wealth and 
commerce of the country in one capital— 
an accumulation which would lead to the 
most frightful revulsion—all of which 
would drive the South out of the Con- 
federacy, if the evil was not speedily ar- 
rested, 

“Tn one of these conversations, laying his 
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hand upon my arm, he said: ‘ My friend, 
you must return to the public service of 
our State, to carry out my principles and 
unfinished labours. A great crisis will 
come when her interests and your repu- 
tation will demand it.’ 

“But I must stop. A sense of deli- 
cacy and propriety prevents my going 
any further with these disclosures. The 
reasons of his preference of myself are 
locked in my own bosom. To recollect 
them seems ‘ to recover a part of the for- 
gotten value of existence.’ In the hour 
of adverse fortune, sweet will ever be 
their odor, sweet the balm of their con- 
solation! August Spirit, at the throne 
of the Almighty! Look down from that 
footstool, where you gaze undazzled at 
the glories of your God, and bless the 
State which in your life you served with 
so much honour! Look down, too, with 
tenderness on your weak, humble, and 
suffering friend, who believes the crisis 
has come when he might obey your high 
commands. He comes ready to peril all 
of life and honour on the issue, if others 
will it so. Mighty Spirit, all hail, and 
farewell !” 

Equally beautiful was his letter in re- 
ply to the requests of his friends who 
urged him to be a candidate for the United 
States Senatorship. From this letter we 
make the following extract: 

“T belong to a past generation—to a 
confederation of men who have passed 
from the strifes and contentions of this 
fitful and feverish world toan immortality 
of happiness. When I think of those com- 
panions of my then comparative youth, 
those associates in a glorious struggle, 
‘my heart grows liquid as I write, and I 
could pour it out like water.’ I hope 
that I, the humblest of the throng, may 
be permitted to place a poor garland on 
their graves. They rise unbidden to my 
memory in all the strong lineaments of 
life. 

“There stands Calhoun, in all the 
grandeur of his genius and the solidity 
of his immovable integrity. What in- 
scription of praise does he need beyond 
the utterance of his name? 

“There stands Hayne, in all the mild 
radiance of his character, with an ability 
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of the highest possible compass, with all 
his transcendant powers for government 
and administration, pure, spotless, and 
undismayed. 

“There stands McDuffie, with his robust 
intellect and stern honesty, exerting 
powers of analysis and argument which 
made him one of the first dialecticians of 
his time, and with a Roman patriotism 
which burned even in the portal caverns 
of the tomb. 

“There stands Turnbull, whose head 
was as gigantic as his heart was incor- 
tuptible—who, with his fine Grecian face, 
disclosed the great qualities of the race 
from which he sprung-—burning enthusi- 
asm, intense genius, and unconquerable 
courage. 

“There stands Harper, a bright eman- 
ation of that intelligence which God con- 
fers on the most gifted of his creatures— 
simple, artless, and with a subjugated 
self love beyond all praise. 

“Of the leaders of ‘the old guard’ but 
two of us are left—Preston and the hum- 
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bleindividual who addresses you. Preston, 
who, having been sorely smitten by the 
hand of infirmity, still survives, thank 
God, in renovated health and usefulness. 
It was said by a distinguished cotempo- 
rary that our association contained a great 
and extraordinary variety of talent, a 
place for every man, and every man suited 
to his place, and that no country was ever 
better prepared for revolution than South 
Carolina in the efficiency of her public 
agents. Preston was emphatically our 
orator, and was the first orator of his 
time. The variegated richness of his 
imagination, the purity of his taste, his 
power of argument, as if he had never 
cultivated aught but the severe faculty of 
ratiocination, whilst over all he flung the 
drapery of a most attractive modesty, and 
a private character without reproach. 
An association with such men, however 
humble my station, each of whom was 
fitted for empire, is a full measure of 
honour, without my looking further for 
distinction.” 


o> 





CROMWELL. 


“Cromwell was formed to delude the minds of men. 


His hypocrisy, a thing far re- 


moved from what is ordinarily known by that name, was fervent, and excited sympathy, 


and created awe in the beholders. 


The bluntness of his manner, and the occasional 


familiarity of his deportment, even to the entire emptying himself of all extrinsic and 


accidental greatness, won the favour of those with whom he had intercourse. 


There 


was something deep in his conceptions, that none of his assistants could fathom. He 




















was moderate in his temper, aid forbearing in his actions; never allowing himself in 
violence more frequently, or to a greater extent, than was necessary to his purposes. Add 
to which the firmness and courage of his spirit, and the greatness of his abilities, whether 
to procure intelligence, or to overawe the insidiousness and crooked hostility of foreign 


courts: and we shall own that he was most singularly fitted for the station he filled.” 






























































A PLEA FOR COUNTRY 


“QO Rus! 
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LIFE. 


Oh! well may poets make a fuss 


In summer time, and sigh, ‘O Rus,’ 


Of London pleasures sick.’’----Thos. Hood. 


I am a country lad. Aye, I am not 
ashamed to confess it, even in your ears, 
O dainty walker upon hard bricks, that 
these hands have sometimes had hold of 
the plough-helves and have tossed the hay 
upon the fragrant meadows in the hours 
of manyasummer day. They are doing 
neither now, but I am not less a child of 
the country. Since the period of my ag- 
ricultural exploits, I have toiled over 
books both new and old, fresh and rare; 
I have wrestled with the great thoughts 
of great men till awe and trembling pos- 
sessed me, and have been delighted with 
the fancies and sweet rhymes of poets ; 
but never have I found other breezes 
making music in the summer leaves of 
poesy or rippling the mighty ocean of 
heroic deed, than those which swept the 
country in the beautiful summers that 
are gone. 

O, the country! Mother of great men, 
almoner of great thoughts, why is she 
despised? Because men respect not the 
wants of their spiritual natures and have 
warped their minds from the perception, 
and their hearts from the enjoyment, of 
what is truly beautiful and lovely. And 
besides, to tell the truth, nature does not 
appear best on first acquaintance. She 
is not only conventional, demanding an 
introduction, but, furthermore, is suspi- 
cious, and does not unbosom herself to 
any but tried friends. The qualifications 
for her friendship are numerous. There 
must be feeling, humility, simplicity, 
zeal and enthusiasm, or failure will be 
the result. But her friendship is worth 
having. Itis more valuable than rubies ; 
the source of exquisite delights, of pure 
pleasures, of holy thoughts. It will deck 
you with truths that will cause your soul 
to sparkle forever ; it will furnish princi- 
ples and laws that will work you to great- 
ness ; it will throw around your mind a 
mantle of imagery equal in texture or 
finish to that of the Ilebrew or Greek. 


Would you have your mind broad, com- 
prehensive, free? Make your home on 
the hills; learn the speech of the ele- 
ments, it will be of more benefit than the 
languages of barbarous people; master 
the philosophy of the seasons, it will be 
of far greater value than those vain re- 
searches and sophistical reasonings which 
do only cease in incoherent Atheism. 
And, unless history is false, your mind 
will grow broad and fertile as the plains 
you tread, free as the air that cools your 
brow, and as bold and firm in its thought 
and action as the mountains that tower 
before you. Would you have your heart 
aglow, your imagination vivid, your fan- 
cy light as the roe upon the hills? There 
is “‘ the rose of dawn,” wooing each morn 
in the gardens of the East, and each 
evening when the sun goes to his setting 
there are the gorgeous palaces of sunset 
from whose magic towers are unfurled the 
golden gonfalons of fairy land. And 
when the splendid pageant has faded, and 
the stars look out from their watch-tow- 
ers, if you would know your own soul, 
gaze down into its depths ; and the morn 
will find you a wiser man than ever was 
he who consulted the oracle of old. For 
in your experience will be written by 
the finger of deed that glorious maxim 
which did only adorn the portals of the 
temple at Delphos, “ Know thyself.” 

I say, fearlessly, that there is no more 
striking development of modern humbug- 
gery than the fashion of country living, 
as practised by the denizens of the city. 
Do not understand me to say that their 
country houses are not cooler, that their 
butter and vegetables are not fresher than 
those to which they have been accustom- 
ed in the city. This is granted. But 
above and beyond these things, how much 
real advantage do they gain by their 
summer-life in the country. Now I speak 
what I do know when I say, that the glo- 
rious beauties and enticing charms of 
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nature are, for the most part, lost upon 
them. They will not endure the neces- 
sary fatigue in order to view her wildest 
and most imposing features, but rest con- 
tent with seeing what lies about their 
doors and windows. They would not—I 
speak of that class of fashionables which 
comprises more than three-fourths of those 
who go into the country—make a three 
hours’ climb in summer to see the grand 
old sun scattering the supernal splendors 
of his rising over the snowy peaks of 
Mont Blane, And yet on a warm after- 
noon of the August last passed, a party, 
composed principally of ladies, spent 
three hours in ascending and descending 
a hill to sit upon a bank of moss and look 
upon the town and valley below. I need 
scarcely say that they were country la- 
dies, not as robust either as many who 
come out of the city, but they were not 
afraid to make an effort. And they re- 
turned home none the worse for the climb, 
save in the depredations of musquitos, 
the greedy custom-house officers of that 
lofty region. 

There should be no false ideas about 
the country, and yet literature abounds 
in them. Country youths are drawn as 
Apollos—country maidens as Graces. 
What is called the golden age, when 
Apollos courted the Graces beneath over- 
spreading trees and filled up the pauses 
of courtship with amorous strains of the 
pipe, the business of said Apollos and 
Graces being to watch sheep, will certain- 
ly never return, because it has never been. 
Claude and Salvator may paint such 
scenes, but the sun has never shone on 
them. Why cannot writers write natu- 
rally? Cannot they go out into the coun- 
try and see things as they-are? Some- 


oo 


body has written thus: (I quote from 
memory.) 


“ How blest the farmer’s happy life! 
How pure the joy it yields. 

Free from the world’s tempestuous strife, 
Amid the scented fields.” 


Poetically, the verse is very good, prac- 
tically, it is very poor. Talk to the farm- 
er, who is labouring in the hayfield under 
a sky of June, when the thermometer 
stands at 100° in the shade, about his 
‘“‘ free life’ and “the scented fields,” and 
if he laughs in your face and thinks your 
ideas confused, do not be surprised! 
Ilis “free life’ is a life of bone-aching 
toil and “‘ the scented fields” are covered 
with hay that is to support his family, and 
that is the sum total of his poetry in 
hay-making. It is far more true to life 
than the verse quoted, and, consequently, 
according to Wordsworth, better poetry. 


I love the country and am jealous of 
her honor. Those who live upon her 
bosom are often sneered at and stigmati- 
zed as boors, clod-hoppers, etc., ad infini- 
tum, by many who have never, in all their 
lustrums, felt a throb of nature’s great 
heart. Let such sneer! Here and now I 
do aver that a nobler, truer, more refined 
people, (I do not speak of the fictitious 
graces and refinements of etiquette, but 
of natural goodness and that symmetri- 
cal cultivation of mind and heart which 
constitutes true gentility,) never were 
ruled over by a Mayor, or plundered by 
an Alderman. Here and now I do aver 
that, as far as extensive observation gives 
one a claim to speak, the people of the 
country are, at least, the equals of their 
more pretending brethren of the city. 
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* JOAN OF ARC, 


Twilight came, its shadows bringing, 
And the sun’s last golden ray 

To the distant mountains clinging 
Pleading seemed for longer stay ; 

Though the vesper bells were ringing 
Forth a requiem for the day. 


’T was the hour of meek devotion ; 
Broken were the bonds of care 
And each heart with new emotion 
Joining in the eve’ning prayer, 
Formed, like mist upon the ocean, 

One rich cloud of incense there. 


For one common prayer ascended 
From the mountain and the glen; 

Maidens’ meek petitions blended 
With the voice of war-like men, 

That the God who had defended, 
Their defence would prove again. 


Died the vesper echoes holy,— 
Gathered shadows dim and dark,— 
And Domremi’s peasants slowly 
Ceased with prayer the hour to mark, 
Till alone for worship lowly 
Knelt the brave Joan of Arc. 


“God,” she pleaded, “in subjection 
Bows our country, and in woe; 
Human courage or affection 
Cannot save it from the foe. 
Grant thy strong and sure protection, 
And thine holy aid bestow. 


“Thou, who ever watchest o’er them, 
Now our broken armies shield, 

Raise some chief to go before them 
To the conflict in the field, 

Who shall guide them, and restore them 
When the enemy shall yield.” 


Fainter grew the twilight’s glimmer,— 
Fainter still, until it died ;— 

And the shadows deeper, dimmer, 
Closed around on every side; 

But an angel voice within her 
Thus unto her soul replied: 


“Stay no longer, idly seeking 
For some bannered host’s advance ; 
Battles are not won with weeping; 
Seize the warrior’s spear and lance; 
Given to thy maiden keeping 
Is the lily wreath of France! 
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“ Forward speed! each proud foe breasting, 
And the sacred banner bear, 

With a soldier’s helmet resting 
On thy flowing golden hair ; 

In the God of armies trusting, 
And in His protecting care !” 


So to-day, O heart despairing! 
Viewing sin’s more fearful fight, 
Wait not for some spirit daring, 


Stay not for some arm of might; 
Go thyself, truth’s banner bearing 
To the contest for the right! 
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This is emphatically an age of pro- 
gress and philanthropy, both practical 
and speculative. Hardly an object of 
human sympathy but has some wise and 
beneficial provision for its alleviation. 
The bonds of common brotherhood are 
daily strengthening, and the links of the 
golden chain of benevolence which binds 
society together, are kept bright. Nor is 
this philanthropy contracted in its sphere 
of action, Its sphere is not bounded by 
the metes of any one country, but com- 
prehends in its cireumterraneous circle a 
world of suffering. The far off heathen 
feels its Christianizing influence; the 
coast of Africa exhibits the grateful re- 
sults of its labors; in fine, wherever hu- 
man necessity or human misery calls for 
relief, philanthropy responds in the uni- 
versal language of humanity. It has be- 
come cosmopolitan in its ministerings, 
world-wide in its influence, and universal 
in its application. But the objects of 
philanthropy are far from being all pro- 
vided for, and its resources far from be- 
ing exhausted. In truth its labors can 
scarcely be said to have more than com- 
menced. New associations are being 
formed daily for new and important char- 
ities, Charity seems more than half dis- 
posed to clip the wings of philanthropy, 


Vout. XXVI—5 


and to invite her home. She has been 
recently engaging her attention towards 
the amelioration, in many instances, of 
the condition of the female sex in our so- 
ciety. With all our boasted enlighten- 
ment muny undue burthens are sustained 
by the weaker vessel. A philanthropy 
at once fearless and investigating seeks 
them out, and aims to relieve them. 
What a field has it found in opening new 
sources of employment for poor girls in 
the cities? How many has it taken from 
the disease-inviting sewing-stool, and 
placed in the factory and printing office ? 
It has not.shrunk from prying into our 
domestic economy, nor been frightened 
by the legal visage of our sage legisla- 
tors. It has sought to elevate woman 
from marital nonentity, and to soften the 
hard conditions of the civil contract, which 
at once deprives her of personal liberty 
and private property. Among these ef- 
forts of associated philanthropy one class 
of suffering females seem entirely to have 
escaped the searching eye of the human- 
itarian. Why is it thatthere is nocom- 
bined effort to usher neglected females 
into the bonds of that relation, which in 
some sort constitutes their real and only 
life? The whole country is studded with 
charitable institutions: the deaf, dumb, 
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blind, insane, orphan, and indigent, all 
have asylums, and their wants, as far 
as may, supplied. The blind have 
sight from the magic touch,—the dumb 
converse with manual speech; the or- 
phan finds parents in attentive teachers ; 
but who supplies or undertakes to supply 
husbands for, “for single ladies of a cer- 
tain age?” Is this not a legitimate ob- 
ject of philanthropy? Who can listen 
unmoved to the recital of struggles with 
a cold and unsympathizing race of bach- 
elors; the taunts and jeers of gay and 
thoughtless mothers ; and the crushing, 
grinding weight of hopeless celibacy ! 
What bosom does not bleed at the thought 
of ardent hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ments, long and patient watching and 
waiting, with no record but the prospect 
of lonely and indefinite maidenhood ? 
What Christian philanthropist can behold 
that irrelevancy of nature, an old maid,— 
the virgin with her lamp extinguished, 
mourning in the dark over the tomb of 
her lost beauty, and withered hopes,— 
and refuse a helping hand to lift her to 
her proper sphere and seat her on the 
throne of the domestic circle ? 

Tlow strange that there should not be 
in the broad limits of our land a single 
institution private or public, whose direct 
object is to afford relief to these acknow- 
ledged objects of sympathy. There are 
some itis true whose ulterior object is to 
effect this relief, nor would I be under- 
stood to depreciate their laudable efforts 
in this direction; such are the, ‘“ Boston 
Society for furnishing female teachers for 
the South,” The American Woman’s Edu- 
cational Association,” (of which Miss 
Beecher is president,)—‘* Te Woman’s 
Rights Society of Utica,” and some others 
sil bearing onward in a career of useful- 
ness, and effecting much towards the re- 
generation of old maids. But yet their 
effurts, mixed up as they are with other 
measures of refurm, have not that extent 
and efficiency of design which the impor- 
tance of the subject demands. Associa- 
ted effort needs prompting in a directer 
kine towards the accomplishment of its 
object. The reformer who is to fill the 
largest space in the eye of the nineteenth 
century, will be he who cures that anom- 
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aly in our society—involuntary celibacy ! 

The ancients struggled against this evil 

by legislative effort, and the great Amer- 

ican utilitarian philosopher, Benjamin 

Franklin, looked to that source for 2 cure 

of the evil among ourselves. Rome had 

her Poppzean law, by which the honors 

of the state were graduated according to 

the number of a man’s children, and 

which excluded the unmarried man from 

half the privileges of citizenship. ‘* Ce- 

sar gave rewards to those who had many 

children. All women under forty-five 

years of age, who had neither husband 
nor children were forbid to wear jewels, 

or to ride in litters ; an excellent method,” 

continues the historian, “ thus to attack 
celibacy by the power of vanity.” But 
a most unreasonable one, he might have 
added, thus to punish in woman that 
which all experience teaches us, is more 
her misfortune than her fault. Franklin 
understood the principles of our nature 
better, when in the dim light of a then 
just dawning, but now soon to be devel- 
oped philosophy, he expressed the wish 
that ‘‘ the legislature would order an elec- 
trical machine, large enough to kill a tur- 
key-cock, at least, to be placed in every par- 
ish, at the cost, and for the benefit of all 
the old bachelors of the same.” But the 
individualism of this age will not permit 
us to rely upon legislative aid in curing 
the evils of our society. As humanitari- 
ans we are bound to take a more exten- 
sive view of the question than that of in- 
dividual happiness subserved by philan- 
thropic efforts in behalf of old maids. 
We must look to the interests of civiliza- 
tion, and the welfare of communities, and 
take into the account the aims, hopes, and 
final destiny of man. How will the suc- 
cessful execution of any project to pro- 
vide husbands for single ladies of an un- 
certain age affect the advancing interests 
of our civilization? What tale will it 
tell upon future generations? 

It was such a train of reflection as the 
above which led the writer of this report 
to the determination to set on foot a pro- 
ject for the accomplishment of a long 
cherished idea of effecting something in 
the behoof adverted to. He claimed no 
exalted rank in the scale of humanitari- 
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ans, but simply position as an humble 
but ardent member of the universal bro- 
therhood of Philanthropical Reformers. 
Accordingly early in April last, he set 
himself to working out the outline for the 
plan of “ The Marriage Promoting Asso- 
ciation, for the benefit of Middle-aged 
and Elderly Single Ladies.” Having 
satisfied himself of the eligibility and 
feasibility of the plan, he collected around 
him a band of chosen and tried confiden- 
tial friends, and with their aid completed 
the details of the plan, and opened the 
way clearly for its execution. He has to 
thank Providence that the germ he so 
anxiously cultivated is now firmly estab- 
lished in fruitful vigor, and that his novel 
experiment is now a brilliant success. 
The Association have founded an ‘“* Old 
Maids’ Asylum,” the details in the plan 
and conduct of which are simple, but ef- 
fectual. We have a large and commodi- 
ous building in the heart of this (Boston) 
city, with chambers, and drawing-rooms, 
elegantly, and fashionably furnished. 
Our Association is classified into Working 
and Sinecure Members, the former class 
being comprised in what we style The 
Executive Committee. This committee is 
subdivided into the Matrimonial and Bach- 
elor committees, with duties assigned 
partly separate, and partly concurrent. 
The Executive Committee consists entire- 
ly of married gentlemen and ladies, to 
whom is entrusted the whole conduct of 
our institution; while our sinecure mem- 
bers consist exclusively of bachelors and 
widowers. The separate duty of the 
Bachelor Committee, is to hunt up bache- 
lors and widowers of good character and 
standing, candidates for matrimony, and 
induce them to join our Association. 
Upon doing so, they record their names, 
connections, professions, and fortunes in 
the appropriate register, and then, upon 
performing certain initiatory ceremonies, 
the principal of which, (as in most socie- 
ties), is a pecuniary formality, and prom- 
ising to conform to our regulations, and 
faithfully to perform the duties imposed, 
they are entitled to all the privileges of 
membership. These privileges and du- 
ties are the following: they are bound to 
visit the asylum regularly, and as fre- 
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quently as their business will permit: 
they must attend all parties, and enter- 
tainments given at the Asylum, unless 
prevented hy reasonable necessity ; they 
must be polite to the ladies, and particu- 
larly attentive to those recommended to 
their notice, and thrown in their compa- 
ny ; they must cultivate an internal mar- 
riageable disposition, and a lively senti- 
mentality, and endeavor to make them- 
selves good conductors of animal magne- 
tism ;—in fine, we bind our members 
over in a sort of matrimonial recogni- 
zance to use all honest endeavors to get 
married, and select a bride from some of 
the ladies whose company they enjoy at 
our Institution. 

A word on the régime of our institu- 
tion, and our mode of selecting benefici- 
aries. Among the almost overwhelming 
number of applications, the Matrimo- 
nial Committee perform their duty hon- 
estly and fearlessly, by selecting only 
such as come up to our standard of edu- 
cation, position, age, &c. The Asylum is 
intended solely for the relief of old maids, 
and hence the applications of widows 
have been uniformly rejected,—long ex- 
perience having taught us that they are 
abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves. And here let me, once for all, 
remark as to the term old maid, which to 
some has, in its homeliness and famili- 
arity, something of offence; the Com- 
mittee, after mature deliberation, deter- 
mined not to discard it, nor to sacrifice a 
term without a synonyme to silly preju- 
dice. But our chief difficulty was in 
fixing upon the proper age at which this 
advanced stage of female single-blessed- 
ness should be said to commence. The 
various views entertained on this inter- 
esting point were really surprising. One 
thought twenty-five the proper chronolog- 
ical stand-point; while another contend- 
ed that woman’s life had only properly 
commenced at that age, and cited in sup- 
port of this view the laws of European 
nations in latitudes not more northern 
than ours, which oly allow ladies to be 
marriageable at twenty-five. Some fixed 
upon thirty-five as the middle of woman’s 
three score and ten years, and hence the 
turning point of her destiny ; while one 
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or two looked to another limit which na- 
ture herself has marked out, and draw- 
ing thence a significant conclusion, were 
ready to say with the poet: 


* So let your list of she-promotions 
Include those only, plump and sage, 
Who've reach’d the regulation age ; 
That is, (as near as one can fix 
From Peerage dates) full fifty-six.” 


The opinion of the majority, which in 
the end prevailed, seemed to be that this 
point in woman’s age was controlled by 
external circumstances, and varied like 
the length of the second’s pendulum, ac- 
cording to latitude; and that, looking to 
the locality, climate, and social customs 
of Boston, celibacy prolonged there be- 
yond thirty; would properly entitle the 
single dame to the name and character 
of an “oldmaid.” This decision, though 
concurred in by a majority, and sanction- 
ed by the written opinion of several dis- 
tinguished old women of New England, 
—[among the -rest, that of Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, editress of Emerson’s 
Magazine, |—whom We consulted, did not 
give universal satisfaction. Indeed it oc- 
casioned us the loss of one of our previ- 
ously most active female members, who 
having herself married at thirty-five, was 
outraged that we should pitch upon 
thirty as the entering point of an old 
maid’s life, and left our society because 
of this (as she chose to call it) “bald 
anachronism in our proceedings.” 

We admit no applicants, then, wnder 
the age of thirty. They, when admitted, 
oblige themselves to obey the regulations 
of the Institution. They are placed upon 
the confessional before the females of the 
Matrimonial Committee, and must com- 
mit in sacred confidence their ages, 
healths, fortunes, family connections, &c. 
—all of which are duly registered. Be- 
ing thus inducted into the Institution, let 
us explain the manner and philosophy of 
their preparation for, and introduction 
into the married state. 

Primarily, then, we regard celibacy in 
a female after attaining a certain age, 
as a disease. Woman was created for 
practical results; she is neither a pla- 
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tonic deduction, nor a physicological ab- 
straction. She is dual in her nature, and 
a parasite by first intention. The Ger- 
man language designates the unmarried 
maid by a term of the neuter gender ; 
thus in its admirable philosophy, voting 
woman a sexless cipher until married, 
What think ye of a mateless dove ?—or 
a barren fig-tree?—or a bell without a 
clapper ?—or the half of a pair of scis- 
sors? Woman unmarried is not less an 
abnormal curiosity than these. We re- 
gard celibacy, then, in the old maid as 
adisease. Her disease admits of but one 
cure, and that is marriage. But if she 
has been long suffering from it, she is 
every day removed further and further 
from acure. Violent symptoms are de- 
veloped which, without removal, render 
a cure next to impossible. Some of the 
most prominent of these symptoms are 
spleen, melancholy, dislike of her sex, 
affectation, friskiness, fickleness, swim- 
ming in the head, and fainting fits upon 
the near approach of men, feline procliv- 
ities, intense piety, gossiping, garrlity, 
and many others too numerous to men- 
tion, Our first care, then, is to remove 
as far as we are able these symptoms, 
We do this by removing, if possible, the 
original causes connected with them. 
Thus spleen and melancholy are readily 
traceable to neglect and despair, and their 
natural remedies, therefore, are society 
and attention. When the despairing old 
maid is thrown into the company of gen- 
tlemen who are polite and attentive, hope 
revives, her spirits return, and a gentle 
breeze and buoyant waters seem to lift 
up her stranded bark, and bear it onward 
in the broad road-siead towards the ha- 
ven of matrimony. Then, the attention 
of the members of the Association being 
gratuitous, and assiduous, she leaves off 
her old and disagreeable arts to attract 
attention upon finding them superero- 
gatory. Cats are carefully excluded 
from the Asylum. Mirrors, also, after 
several months of experience, have been 
banished, and our patients are dressed 
by waiting maids in a style appropriate 
to their ages. Looking in mirrors, we 
found, excited that vanity in some which 
it was our design to soothe; others it 
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rendered fretful and peevish,—and for 
some again it seemed to weave mourning 
weeds for roses faded, and beauty depart- 
ed. Our discipline discourages sentimen- 
tality, as we generally find it unnaturally 
developed. We exclude all novels and 
poetry, Milton, Shakespeare, and Hudi- 
bras excepted. Our diet is simple and 
wholesome, condiments being avoided as 
much as possible. We have musical in- 
struments of all kinds, with carefully 
selected music, such as “ Love Noi,” 
“ Twenty Years Ago,” &. Italian and 
opera airs have been latterly excluded, 
because they seemed to act unfavourably 
on the nerves of many patients. 

So much for the details of our plan, 
and our discipline, and mode of treat- 
ment; now for the results of our experi- 
ment. 

Upon opening the Asylum, the com- 
mittee fixed the number of inmates which 
our present means enables us to accom- 
odate at fifty; which number we always 
keep full by supplying vacancies as soon 
as they occur. The number of members 
of our Associatiqn, including the Execu- 
tive Committee, varies from twenty-five 
to one hundred. We opened the Asy- 
lum on the Ist of April, 1857. Our two 
drawing-rooms are constantly open and 
full of company,—none, however, having 
access to them but members of the As- 
sociation, We give parties regularly, 
and balls occasionally, adopting, in short, 
all the approved routine of fashionable city 
entertainment. The Sine-cure Members, 
who, as I have remarked, include only 
bachelors and widowers, being obliged 
to attend our entertainments, they are 
never insipid for want of company or a 
disproportion between the sexes. If 
any bachelor is peculiarly diffident he is 
placed under the patronage of some ex- 
perienced member, who introduces him, 
and does not desert him until association 
has worn off any uneasy sensibility, and 
thus, in a short time the most bashful 
bachelor will find himself at ease in any 
company or society. The true parent of 
that sympathy called love, is association. 
Proximity produces love between man 
and woman as naturally and certainly as 
it produces assimilation and attraction 
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between any other two magnets, Recog- 
nizing this secret, the constant aim of the 
Committee has been to keep up a con- 
stant and hilarious communion between 
the members and our patients or maids. 
In this way the Association married off 
no less than twenty-five maids during the 
first three months of its existence! And 
since the Ist of August, there have oc- 
curred in the Asylum no less than ¢hirty- 
one marriages ! 

Another great secret to which the As- 
sociation ascribe much of their success 
is this: the membership pledge is, if 
possible to get married. Hence none 
join but those who have long mourned 
the vacant chair by the fire-side, and who 
dare not look the coffee-pot fairly in the 
face, because they have so long failed to 
provide it a mistress. Hence they join 
with the determination of marrying. 
They visit our ladies animo matrimonii, 
attacking them with marriage prepense, 
—that is, with sedate, deliberate purpose 
of committing matrimony. And this dis- 
position, one may readily believe, meets 
with no damper on the part of the old 
maids, The parties being thus predispos- 
ed to marriage,—all we have to do is, to 
bring them together; association does 
the rest. 

Many men spend their prime in such 
close application to business, that they 
allow themselves no time for society. At 
middle age the bachelor finds himself in- 
dependent in circumstances, but with no 
partner to share and no family to enjoy 
the fruits of his labour. But, alas! he 
knows no more about getting a wife than 
a Fejee cannibal does of medical juris- 
prudence! He has neglected the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring confidence and ease 
in society. He has never been initiated 
into all the delightful mysteries and easy 
elegancies which are the very life of 
fashionable intercourse. He knows noth- 
ing of all those delicate and graceful offi- 
ces of gallantry which mark a polished 
gentleman, such as offering the arm, 
holding the prayer-book, turning the 
music, adjusting the shawl, &c., and he 
is weighed down by an oppressive sense 
of ignorance on those points. He has no 
fund of small-talk, and is not posted 
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on the current gossip of the neighbour- 
hood. He can discourse of nothing but 
prices, or markets, or politics,—or if he 
ventures on literature, he is repulsed by 
ignorance, or routed on Hiawatha, which 
he has never been able to get through 
with. He has been accustomed to con- 
nect converse with thought, and perhaps 
has fostered no slight pretensions to wit 
among his gentlemen associates. Vain 
man! Instead of, in conversation with 
a lady, keeping up a merry random fire 
of rattling musketry, he brings out his 
heavy metal, gets a forty-two pounder to 
bear on her, and consumes a long time 
in loading, and having pointed it with 
great formality and precision, pours such 
a broadside into her as to silence her at 
once. He knows nothing of the nature 
of woman—her ways are to him a sealed 
book. He worships her with a distant 
yeneration, which she invariably fails to 
(appreciate, mistaking his diffidence for 
stupidity, and his formality for coldness. 
He wants a wife, but does not know how 
to get one. Who shall aid him? The 
Marriage Promoting Association! He is 
the very man we desire for membership. 
We introduce him to the Asylum, place 
him in the hands of ladies accustomed to 
society, sprightly, witty, and abounding 
in delicate tact at putting people at their 
ease. If he is discouraged, we cheer 
him, if elated we flatter him; we force 
him to attend, and he soon becomes ac- 
quainted; his diffidence forsakes him, 
and intoxicated by the novelty and de- 
lightful excitement of a new phase of 
existence, he is in two weeks a married 
man! With the unworn susceptibilities 
of youth, and the discretion and constan- 
cy of maturer years, he is sure to make 
an attentive husband and a kind father. 
Another principle which the Commit- 
tee have adopted with great success, is 
that. perfect frankness shall govern all 
their match-making. Flirting, and all 
other practices contra bonos mores, are 
unheard of in our institution. More- 
over, when a gentleman becomes particu- 
larly interested in one of our patients, 
and advises with the board as to courting 
her, he is given her position, family, age, 
and fortune, copied from the register. 
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Candid dealing, (however absurd and in- 
credible it may seem to some), we believe 
to be the shortest road to matrimony, and 
we think we discover in it a conservative 
principle, affording considerable security 
against unhappy matches. It leaves no 
room for disappointment. The circum- 
stances of our inmates being carefully 
concealed except from him who has 
made his selection, we have in this a 
protection against fortune hunters. Con- 
trary to the established usage of society, 
the attention of our beaux is directed in 
personam, and not in rem. 

We believe that if many of the princi- 
ples we have fairly put in practice could 
be brought to bear in society, one half 
the connubial misery of the world would 
be saved. , 

Marriage is at best a lottery. 


‘‘ Where how few the prizes, and the blanks 
are countless!” 


In society the middle-aged marry from 
avaricious or speculative motives, while 
the young are dragged into matrimony as 
oxen are pulled into the care of Cacus— 
in a retrograde manner. With us, ava- 
rice finds no field to operate upon; and 
love, in losing its poetry, gains much in 
more substantial prose. 

Fifty-one marriages in six months, out 
of one hundred and fifty-one old maids 
we consi¢er a brilliant success, and yet 
we dor ‘believe that a single match has 
been effected that will be other than a 
source of happiness to both parties. 

Were it not for invading the sanctity 
of private life, we might mention several 
most happy and conjugal matches made 
up on an acquaintance of two weeks, or 
a shorter time. To one we cannot resist 
the temptation to refer briefly without 
giving names. Among the first of our 
patients, was one lady in her fiftieth year. 
Miss Katharine T. had devoted the prime 
of her life, (as to what true woman does 
not ?) to getting married. She had failed! 
Licet saepe requesita, (and what old maid 
has not been saepe requesita!) she was 
still unmarried, and was fast settling 
down into a confirmed and despairing 
celibacy. All the more violent indica- 
tions of the disease were prominently 
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developed. She was highly educated, 
and gifted with genuine talent, atten- 
ded with not less genuine homeliness, 
heightened by a few of the stealthiest 
wrinkles of age : 


“ Ah! how had Disappointment poured the 
tear, 
O’er infant Hope destroyed by early frost!” 


Her symptoms did not yield to our 
usual treatment, and our most skilful ap- 
pliances failed to give relief. Weeks 
rolled by, and still no beaux. Her case 
seemed growing desperate. 

In looking over the arrivals of the dif- 
ferent hotels one morning in June, we 
saw the name of an old acquaintance—a 
wealthy widower from a Planting State. 
An idea struck us immediately, and with 
irresistible force. We repaired immedi- 
ately to the hotel, found our acquaintance 
and plied him to join our Associations 
He complied with that alacrity which 
widowers usually discover. The Matri- 
monial Committee at our instance recom- 
mended Miss Kitty to his particular at- 
tention, and after giving her due notice, 
we introduced him. Miss Kitty seemed 
determined to summon all her energy for 
a last desperate effort. The whole attack 
of this veteran upon the widower was 
one succession of brilliant strategic ma- 
neeuvres. Now she marched boldly up 
and attacked him in front; then she 
feigned a retreat so as to inveigle him by 
stratagem, as it were, or cut him off by 
ambush ; again she ventured a desperate 
effort to turn his flank, and anon effected 
a diversion in his rear. Butit was all to 
no purpose ; the widower was impregna- 
ble. All her skill, her tact, and her in- 
vincible pertinacity were lost upon him. 
Days rolled by, and the time for his de- 
parture was at hand, What was to be 
done! Woman’s ingenuity came to the 
rescue. Miss Kitty had some relations 
living in a city a thousand miles (at least) 
from here, who had often pressed them to 
pay her a visit. Here was an opportuni- 
ty, for our friend passed through that 
city on his way home. We lost no time 
in suggesting to him that his services 
might be apropos. He promptly tender- 
ed them, and after some well gotten up 
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hesitation on the part of Miss Kitty they 
were accepted. She hastily packed her 
three band-boxes, one bonnet-box, two 
trunks, and a dry-goods box, and she 
and her escort were soon en route for 
the sunny South. We heard nothing of 
them for about a week, when a letter 
arrived from my dear Miss Kitty, inform- 
ing us that she wag so delighted with her 
escort, and our friend so well-pleased with 
his companion, that they had mutually 
agreed to continue the relation on their 
journey through life, and accordingly the 
contract was sealed with due solemnity at 
the house of her relative, on the fifth day 
after her departure. 

This is only one of the many astonish- 
ing cures affected by a residence in our 
asylum that we might cite. Many an 
old maid, whom her family and friends 
have long given up as hopelessly incura- 
ble, has been turned out of our Institu- 
tion, in a few weeks, a happy wife. Boy 
we forbear, and must bring this already 
too lengthy report to an end. 

In conclusion we must be allowed to 
say something as to our designs and pros- 
pect in the future. The feasibility of our 
plan having been demonstrated by suc- 
cess, there is no impediment to our pro- 
gress on the same scale on which we have 
thus far conducted the Institution. Too 
much praise can not be accorded to the 
Executive Committee for the manner in 
which they have husbanded our re- 
sources and our old maids. But can we 
be content within our present limited 
sphere of action? Can we, as philan- 
thropists, consent to stand in the midst of 
suffering, and have no ambition to re- 
double our efforts to alleviate it? Sixty 
single females rescued from certain and 
eternal celibacy! What tender heart 
does not beat in sympathetic joy with 
ours at this result? And yet our joy, 
and just pride, and exultation are marred 
by the reflection that our necessities have 
compelled us to reject an innumerable 
host of applications. Will an enlightened 
community allow us to be thus cramped 
in our operations? Will not the clergy 
exert themselves to forward our enter- 
prise? Will not the ladies aid us in es- 
tablishing branches of our Institution all 
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over the New England States? The 
ladies who have done so much noble 
work in combatting the evils of our So- 
ciety ! 

We appeal to humane married persons, 
(who of all others are best able to appre- 
ciate the benefits we confer on the suffer- 
ing), to come forward and join our Asso- 
ciation, pour funds into our treasury, and 
take an active part in our labors. 

Finally we appeal to the people by 
every consideration, selfish, patriotic, or 
philanthropic,—hy the well known Ameri- 
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can philanthropy—by the hopes of future 
generations—by our boasted enlighten- 
ment—by the annual visit—by the per- 
verted nature and defeated destinies of 
thousands of innocent women—by our 
civilization—by Miss Beecher, and Miss 
Murray—by every consideration which 
ought to influence human conduct, we 
call upon the public to sanction us in our 
enterprise! All which is respectfully 
submitted by Rev. Isaiah Parish, President 
of the Boston Matrimonial Association. 
Nov. Ist, 1857. 


=. —— 





CHRISTMAS BALLADS. 


ALTERED OR IMITATED FROM THE OLD ENGLISH. 


THE LORDE CHRYSTMASSE. 


x 


I am come, the Lorde Chrystmasse. 


Give me welcome, Lad and Lasse, 


For I come to heale trespasse. 
Hurts of soul to heale; 

Tydings of greate joy I bring, 

And ye neede, with welcomynge, 


To rejoice the manne I sing, 


Born for sinner’s weale. 


2. 


’Tis Chryste’s comynge that ye see, 


He who dyed upon the tree, 

That your soules, from sin sette free, 
Myght be his once more ;— 

In this promise make ye cheere ; 


Yet of evyle joys beware ; 


Satan spreddes his fatal snare, 


Though his sway be o’er. 


3. 


Welcome me, the Lorde Chrystmasse, 
Make ye happy, lad and lasse, 


Yet, beware ye, lest ye passe, 


Bounds of precious grace ;— 


Peaceful be the pure delyghtes, 


That make gladde these merrye nyghtes, 
So that on Chryste’s holy heights, 


Ye may all have place. 
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II. 


IN EXCELSIS GLORIA. 
1. 




















When in Beth’lem, fair citie, 
Chryste was born to die for me, 
Then the angels sang with glee, 
{n excelsis gloria! 


2. 





Ah! with what a radiance bright, 
To the Shepherds shone the light, 
Where he lay, in lowly plight— 

In excelsis gloria! 


3. 





Heavenly King! to save his kind, 
As in Holy Writ we find; 

Bear we still his birth in mind; 
In excelsis gloria! 


4. 













Praying, as we sing, for grace, 
To behold, in Heaven, his face, 

Whose dear coming saved his race— 
In excelsis gloria. 


III. 
MARY MODER. 


1. 














Mary Moder, meek and mild, 

Thou who bor’st the Holy child. 

In a manger, mean and wild,— 
Gabriele nuncio. 


2. 





Thou who lay withouten dread, 
While the Son, with straw for bed. 
From thy virgin bosom fed, 

Cum pudoris lilio. 


3. 











Little dreaming then, that He 
Should be nail’d against the tree, 
Ere he rose to Majesty. 

Fulget resurrexio. 







































The Sun and Rivulet. 
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Did’st thou think that, when he rose, 
From the vault they vainly close, 


He had borne, of Hell, the woes? 


Motu fertur proprio. 


5. 


Mary Moder, with thy Son, 


Thou the heights of Heaven hast won, 


Troops of angels bear thee on, 


In celi palacio. 





THE SUN 


A coquettish and lovely stream which 
had its rise in a beautiful mountain 
spring, was one morning coursing its 
way, as usual, through scenes with which 
it had been sometime familiar ; smiling 
meads, forest-studded vales, and dark- 
some dells. The meadows were still 
clothed in green, but ne’er a tree in all 
the forest had’ even a withered cover of 
leaves to shield it from the approaching 
blasts of winter. It was then a morn in 
early winter. The sun shone with a 
warmth and splendor unusual to the 
season, and the air possessed the balmi- 
ness and freshness of the spring time. A 
blind person might have mistaken it for 
that season, so much did it seem like a 
day borrowed by Winter of May. As 
the streamlet pursued its graceful, yet 
somewhat haughty course, sparkling and 
glowing in the Sun’s splendid beams, it 
would, ever and anon, in musical rip- 
ples, murmur against that luminary for 
showering its rays so broadcast upon her; 
not permitting one feature to go unre- 
vealed. In some part of its course, it 
met with a happy obstruction, happy I 
say, because the whole stream thence 
poured on and formed one of the most 
bewitching cascades ever witnessed. 
Here the plaint of its waters took the 
tone of capricious and angry remon- 
strance. 

Why, O Sun! am I pursued in this 


AND RIVULET. 


untiring manner? For how long a time 
is it that I have been stared out of coun- 
tenance by thy unfaltering and dazzling 
gaze? Canst tell me when it will please 
thy Imperial Boldness to withdraw some- 
what the fervor of thy regards ? 

Foolish and thankless Rivulet! Art 
thou not aware that all the beauty, on 
which thou so much pridest thyseif, is 
brought into notice by my gracious influ- 
ence? In the silence of the night, when 
the moon shineth not, where is then the 
brilliancy which my rays discover in thy 
waters? The Moon, too, owes its radi- 
ance to me, and did I but choose to with- 
draw my favor from her, thou couldst not 
be viewed even in her inferior bright- 
ness. Were I then blotted out, (as I sup- 
pose it is thy present most ungrateful 
wish that I might be,) who would e’er 
behold thy charms ?—and not to be ob- 
served to thy vain spirit would be worse 
than never to have been. Thou poor, 
proud creature! because I did but regard 
thee with an ardor which it is my cus- 
tom to observe towards thyself, as well 
as all things about thee, thou must fancy 
something particular in my gaze on this 
especial day. But pshaw!—it is unbe- 
coming to feel angry with one so far be- 
neath me as your own tiny, pretty self. 
“Go and learn wisdom.” 

The Rivulet, at this long harangue, was 
almost beside herself with indignation. 
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She foamed and splashed, yet each foamy 
spray seemed divided into diamonds by 
thousands in the rays of the audacious 
Sun. Occasionally, too, tiny rainbows 
were painted in the falling showers, the 
extreme beauty of which she was too 
much blinded by her rage to appreciate, 
or else her wounded self-love might have 
received some balm. Gradually, however, 
the effervescence of her anger subsided, 
and she again resumed the usual charac- 
teristics of her flow. Ere long she had 
cause for regret in her foolish dis- 
pute with the Sun, whom, too late, she 
was willing to acknowledge as her truest 
friend. A canopy of dark-hued clouds 
began to overspread the skies. The keen, 
North blast came on with a rush, causing 
the trees to shiver throughout all their 
naked branches, and to sigh for the re- 
turns of that genial season, which would 
again give them their vibrating robe of 
green. Such of the skyey songsters as 
had not yet sought the balmy groves of 
the South, now winged their hurried 
flight thitherward:—and the Rivulet, so 
lately careering along in the haughtiness 
and flush of conscious beauty, assumed 
in unison with the dark aspect of the 
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heavens, a leaden appearance. All 
around looked gloomy, disconsolate ;— 
and, horror of horrors! Winter’s icy 
touch fastened upon the lovely stream, 
and drop after drop froze in the chilling 
contact. Too soon, but an extended 
sheet of ice pointed out the course along 
which this most coquettish of all stream- 
lets had been wont to sparkle and ripple. 
’Tis true, an undercurrent was enabled 
to pursue a sad, slow, and painful pas- 
sage beneath the frozen surface ; but how 
it longed for the friendly beams with 
which it had so lately quarrelled, how it 
sighed for reconciliation, how it resolved 
upon amendment! 

But this state of things endured for 
several long months, and then the icy 
press was lifted from her bosom, and the 
stream, all forgetful of her recent thral- 
dom, went on in the same pride, joy and 
capriciousness, which she had so lately 
abjured. The Sun, with his searching 
gaze, saw through her shallowness, and 
inscribed in broken characters upon her 
surface, “‘One of the natures which 
learns by no experience !” 

ZEPHYR. 

TENNESSEE, 


a 
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Chitors Cable. 


Mr. Thackeray’s “ Virginians,” now be- 
fore the American public, to the extent of 
eight chapters, in Harper’s Magazine, has 
not proceeded far enough to be very ani- 
mated or entertaining. In England we hear 
it is thought the reverse of this, but some 
allowance must be made for the new the- 
atre (altogether new to Englishmen) upon 
which the author’s puppets are set in mo- 
tion. For ourselves, we see in these eight 
chapters the promise of a most interesting 
story, in which the long-buried manners 
and customs of our Virginian ancestors, 
with all their aristocratic pomp and courtly 
etiquette, will be vividly presented to us. 
We shall have the Colony reproduced, the 
faded ribbons will be fresh again as they 
flutter around cheeks once more lighted 





up by the glow of youthful beauty, and 
the old brocades, years agone consumed 
by the moths, will rustle in our hearing as 
their stately and lovely wearers move 
through the minuet or bustle into the fam- 
ily pew of the parish church. There will 
be colonial snobs and colonial coquettes 
introduced to our acquaintance, and all 
the loves, jealousies, hates, strivings, am- 
bitions, sorrows, and triumphs which every 
generation of our race has experienced | 
since the world began, will be acted over 
upon the soil of the Ancient Dominion, 
and under the sky of romance which bent 
over that soil in the eighteenth century. 
Does any one doubt that there were social 
bickerings in the circles of Williamsburg, 
that cruel fair ones slew confiding hearts 
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entrusted to their keeping in those old 
days, that the comedy of life under differ- 
ent forms went on then as now with num- 
berless manifestations of the weakness 
and folly of poor human nature? And 
does any one doubt that the great, remorse- 
less Mr. Thackeray, rammaging among the 
relics of that age of powder and preten- 
sion, of vices and velvet, will fail to catch 
at these things and show them up in his 
dreadful satire? We say, then, there is 
rich promise of entertainment in “ The 
Virginians,” since already in the character 
of Madam Esmond, and the intrigues of 
Mrs. Mountain has he developed his pecu- 
liar faculty of recognizing the foibles of 
other people, as exhibited under different 
aspects of civilization, and making us 
merry over them. Mr. Thackeray will 
have to deal, however, as his story ad- 
vances, with some of the loftiest manifes- 
tations of the nobility of nature, and the 
portraiture of Washington, as delineated 
by him, inspires us with the hope that he 
will do this worthily. But, have a care, 
Mr. Titmarsh, how you evoke that mighty 
shade from the dominion of the past! It 
is a dangerous affair you have undertaken, 
to involve Washington in the machinery of 
a work of fiction,and you must recollect that 
your mosteminent talentcan not be employ- 
ed upon him. You have dealt somewhat 
freely with reputations heretofore, though 
Swift and Marlborough may have merited 
the odium you poured upon them, but 
while the great fame of Addison may be 
impaired by the recollection of an amiable 
weakness, Washington’s character has 
come to us spotless, and if you impute to 
him the little follies that have belonged to 
other great men, the majestic apparition 
you have called up may visit you, pure 
and white as you seen him in Houdon’s 
statue, and freeze you into silence with 
his calm, reproachful gaze. 


So far what we must consider in “The 
Virginians” most curiously is the historic 
fidelity of the descriptions and the narra- 
tive; and here we have reason to appre- 
hend that the work will not come up to 
the standard of “ Henry Esmond.” A se- 
rious anachronism has been committed, al- 
ready, in the employment of an imaginary 
letter, which in itself is most ingeniously 
contrived. “Colonel Washington” is rep- 
resented as a guest at the house of Madame 
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Esmond, just before going with Gen. Brad- 
dock upon his fatal expedition against the 
French and Indians. George, one of the 
sons of the fair widow, is very jealous of 
Col. Washington whom he suspects of be- 
ing in love with his mother. His suspi- 
cions have been heightened by Mrs. Moun- 
tain, who has found the fragment of a let- 
ter in Col. Washington’s room which seems 
to refer directly to designs upon the lady. 
The Colonel has just left the parlour pre- 
ceded by Madam Esmond, when George, 
who has been giving himself some very 
absurd airs in their presence, holds this 
conversation with Henry— 


“ Harry Warrington remarked their 
friend’s condition. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
George, what does this all mean?’ he ask- 
ed his brother. ‘Why shouldn’t he kiss 
her hand? (George had just before fetch- 
ed out his brother from the library, to 
watch this harmless salute.) ‘I tell you it 
is nothing but common kindness.’ 

“*Nothing but common _ kindness !’ 
shrieked out George. ‘Look at that, Hal! 
Is thatcommon kindness?’ and he showed 
his junior the unlucky paper over which 
he had been brooding for some time. It 
was but a fragment, though the meaning 
was indeed clear without the preceding 
text. 

“The paper commenced..... ‘is older 
than myself, but I, again, am older than my 
years ; and you know, dear brother. have ever 
been considered a sober person. All children 
are better for a father’s superintendence, and 
her two, I trust, will find in me a tender friend 
and guardian..’ 

“Friend and guardian! Curse him!’ 
shrieked out George, clenching his fists— 
and his brother read on: 

“¢.. The flattering offer which General 
Braddock hath made me will, of course, oblige 
me to postpone this matter until after the 
campaign. When we have given the French 
a sufficient drubbing, I shall return to repose 
under my own vine and fig-tree.’ 

“*He means Castlewood. These are his 
vines,’ George cries again, shaking his fist 
at the creepers sunning themselves on the 
wall. 

“*., Under my own vine and fig-tree ; 
where I hope soon to present my dear brother 
to his new sister in-law. She has a pretty 
Scripture name, which is,....—and here 
the document ended. 

“*Which is Rachel,’ George went on, 
bitterly. ‘Rachel is by no means weeping 
for her children, and has every desire to 
be comforted. Now, Harry! Let us up 
stairs at once, kneel down as becomes us, 
and say, ‘Dear papa, welcome to your 
house at Castlewood.’ ” 
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The intelligent reader will remark that 
this letter is artistically constructed so as 
to adapt itself exactly to the lady whom 
Washington afterwards married---Mrs. Mar- 


tha Custis. The two children—the lady’s 
age—the pretty Scripture name—all have 
a happy adaptation to the true historical 
marriage, but it is impossible that we can 
cheat ourselves into fancying such a letter 
was ever written, since we know that at 
the time of the foregoing imaginary di- 
alogue, Washington had not been brought 
within the charmed sphere of Mrs. Custis’s 
attractions. It was not until after the 
“ whistling of the bullets” had been music 
in his ears at Braddock’s Defeat, that he 
came, and saw, and was conquered by, the 
accomplished woman who presided with 
so much dignity in subsequent times over 
the delightful household of Mount Vernon. 

It may be said that the same accuracy 
of dates and occurrences is not demanded 
of the novelist as of the historian and the 
biographer. But the interest and success 
of Mr. Thackeray’s “ Virginians” depend 
greatly on the confidence inspired in the 
reader that his picture is an accurate 
one—we must have faith in a novel or it 
will never satisfy us, and we trust, there- 
fore, that Mr. Thackeray will 
careful in the historical management of 
the rest of his romance. 


be more 


We have a lively desire, in which we 
think it quite probable many of our readers 
may share, to preserve the following letter 
of Governor Wise, addressed to the Com- 
mittee of the New England Society, upon 
the occasion of their recent festival at New 
York City, and we know of no better way 
of doing this than by giving it a. place in 
our “ Editor’s Table.” It seems to draw in 
a few strong lines the character of the 
Pilgrim Fathers more faithfully than the 
portraiture has ever been done in any of 
the annual New England orations— 


Ricumonp, Va., Nov. 6, 1857. 
E. D. Morgan, Esq., Chairman of Committee, 
§c.: 


Dear Sir: Your invitation of the 4th, in 
behalf of the New England Society of the 
City of New York, is so kind and hospita- 
ble in its tone that | am almost constrained 
to promise that 1 will meet you at dinner 
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at the Astor House, in December, as you 
propose. But, Sir, it will hardly be in my 
power to fulfil the engagement. Our Legis- 
lature will meet next month, and be in ses- 
sion on the 22d December, and I must be 
here at my post; Christmas, too, will be 
near, and the head of a true Virginian 
household is never absent about that holy 
time. I must, then, decline. But it is not 


for want of any respect or gratitude to the 


“Forefathers’ of New England. They 
were solid, practical men, who looked to 
the real substance, and not to the shadows 
of things. They were men of God, whose 
walk and conversation were founded on 
the morality of the Gospel. They were 
persecuted and long suffering for the cause 
of religious freedom. They were brave 
and hardy, and earnest and honest, and 
manly and persevering in maintaining 
human rights by the observance of law 
and order and decency in all things. If 
they were at all deluded and practised any 
delusions, it was always in their hearts and 
consciences on the Lord’s side. They were 
against the devil and all his witches. They 
kept the faith and laboured, and suffered, 
and fought for it. And they gloriously 
triumphed over their physical and spiritual 
foes, and handed down a legacy of liberty 
and law worth preserving for all ages, at 
all hazards, by their descendants. And 
they were BROTHERS of our Forefathers of 
Virginia, and in the last struggles were 
bound to our Fathers by more sacred ties 
than brother’s blood. They bound them- 
selves and their heirs forever. Time, 
events, other struggles, renewed covenants, 
more bloodshed, greater interests, higher 
responsibilities, weightier trusts, brighter 
hopes, grander prospective scenes, greater 
dread of worse disasters than could once 
be contemplated—all, everything which 
has grown up or come after, or is gone, or 
now is, or is hereafter to be, binds us, the 
heirs, co-heirs and descendants of the fore- 
fathers of this Republic, to each other 
more than they were bound together. Do 
we feel itso? Are we brothers, and more 
than brothers, in devotion to country, our 
whole country—its honour, its rights, its 
equality, its peace, its separate State inde- 
pendence, its Union? Let us but imitate 
the example of the forefathers, and all will 
be safe in the bonds only of fraternal af- 
fection, and harmony, and peace. These 
pious celebrations revive these reflections 
and feelings, and I therefore would honour 
them with the mite of my influence. For 
your Society and yourself, Sir, you have my 
best wishes, and | am, 
Truly and gratefully yours, 
HENRY A. WISE, 
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The Editor of the Messenger had thought ed to that copy a poem so very beautiful 
never again to refer to his book of Europe- that, in spite of the extravagant compli- 


an Travels, concerning whose destruction ment it contains, we cannot forbear giving 


by fire and the subsequent discovery of one it to the public. The volume seems to the 


single copy, the readers of the magazine editor when surrounded by the shining 


have already been informed. That we re- crystals of Amie’s verse like a fly in am- 
fer to the work now is due to the fact that ber. Here is the poem, that all may see 
our gifted contributor “Amie” has inscrib-. how great a matter a little fire kindleth— 


TO A RARE VOLUME. 
BY AMIE. 


Charméd Volume! rare and only— 
Thine shalt be a two-fold fame, 
For the miracle’s completeness, 
And the garnered wealth that came 
Pure and lustrous and unsullied from the baptism of the flame. 


Though the world is full of beauty, 
Though great thoughts about us rise, 
Thick as starry hosts that grandly 
Throng the highways of the skies, 
Yet a void one pure thought leaveth that in secret silence dies. 


Like the Three of Sacred Story, 
In the lurid furnace cast, 
Through the fiery ordeal 
Safe and scathless thou hast passed, 
And thy scattered leaves, like jewels richly set, are shrined at last. 


Through thy lips we catch the murmurs 
Of the silver-rippling Rhone; 
Hear Chamouni’s hymn of worship, 
While in sacred awe alone 
Towers Mont Blanc, as if its summit were the gateway to the Throne. 


Saintly eyes of meek Madonnas 
Flood us with celestial light; 
From the infant Saviour’s tresses 
Thorns seem strugglirg to the sight; 
Soul of rare Apollo flashes through the prisoning marble white. 


O’er the rugged Alpine passes, 
How the sunset glory lies— 
Rocky wall and cliff transfigured, 
Magic towers and turrets rise, 
Lofty crags, like spires uplifted, win rare lustres from the skies. 


Sealing treacherous steep and chasm, 
Now we pause in chill affright, 
Till the purple mists are lifted 
From the Furca’s dizzy height, 
And its lights like shining fingers beckon upward through the night. 


We can see the broad Campagna 
Blossom out from one sweet line— 
Scent the daisies, as the grasses 
Stir with tremulous whispers fine; 
Lulled by spells of soft entrancement dream delicious dreams divine. 


Now St. Peter’s solemn grandeurs, 
Hush to wordless awe the heart; 
Now rare dyes like sudden rainbows, 
From the illumined pages start, 
For the pen hath caught the mellow magic of the painter’s art. 
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We can feel the soul-full silence, 
When the reverent lip grows calm; 
See each white-winged aspiration 
Like a censer’s drifting balm; 
Hear each thought of pure devotion rising like a silvery psalm. 


But for thee,* warm glowing pictures 
To the eager vision brought, 
Bathed as with noon’s fervid splendors, 
Had been haplessly enwrought, 
Gleaming only in the sumptuous palace of the author’s thought. 


Charméd Volume! rare and only— 
Thine shalt be a two-fold fame, 
For the miracle’s completeness, 
And the garnered wealth that came 
Pure and lustrous and unsullied from the baptism of the flame. 
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CuristiANity In THE Kitcuen. 4 Physio- 
logical Cook-Book. By Mrs. Horace Many. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


We are not prepared to question the val- 
ue of the recipes given inthis volume, from 
which we make no doubt as good a dinner 
may be prepared as was ever spread before 
the “solid men of Boston,” but we must be 
allowed to enter a protest against the title 
ang to dissent from the absurdities of the 
Preface. Setting aside the irreverence of 
“ Christianity in the Kitchen,” it is all non- 
sense to assert that excellence of cwisine 
and a high sense of religious responsibility 
are germane to each other. The French 
are the best cooks and the worst religion- 
ists in the world, yet we should hesitate to 
base upon this fact a theory that gastrono- 
my as a science and scepticism are in cor- 
respondence ; that truffles predispose the 
mind to reject truth and that original sin is 
served up in a filet aux champignons. It 
may indeed be true that the first effort of 
the missionary among savages is to per- 
suade his hearers to change their diet in 
relinquishing cannibalism, but when Mrs. 
Horace Mann tells us that “ wedding cake, 
suet plum-puddings, and rich turtle soup 
are masses of indigestible material which 


should never find their way to any Chris- 
tian table,” we start back from a dietetic 
expounder who seasons her teachings with 
so large a quantity of cant. All that Chris- 
tianity enforces upon us in respect of the 
dinner-table, after grace, is temperance, and 
whoever seeks to go further than this, whe- 
ther vegetarian, or Brahmin, or New Eng- 
land house-wife, commits a folly and min- 
gles sacred and vulgar things in a manner 
wholly unwarrantable. 


Tue Ports or THE Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rosert 
Aris Witimort, Incumbent of Bearwood. 
With English and American Additions, 
arranged by Evert A. Duycxinck, Editor 
of the “Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture.” Illustrated with One Hundred 
and Thirty-Two Engravings, Drawn by 
Eminent Artists. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


A more dainty volume than this has ne- 
ver come from the American press. Asa 
gift-book for the holiday season it seems to us 
to excel any of its competitors, though there 
be many of greater ostentation in style and 
embellishment. But there is a graceful 








*The MS. was likewise destroyed. 














































80 Jotices of New Works. 


adaptation of the contents to the externals 
in this beautiful publication which displays 
the most refined taste in the Editors and 
publishers. The original of it was put 
forth last year in England where it excited 
universal admiration, but the Messrs. Har- 
per, while faithfully reproducing the text 
and illustrations of Mr. Willmott’s volume 
with all the delicacy of British art, have 
greatly enlarged the work by adding liberal 
selections from the American Poets down 
to as late a period as the appearance of 
“Nothing to Wear,’ which poem appears 
in its concluding pages with a spirited por- 
trait of Miss Flora McFlimsey. We need 
not commend the discrimination with which 
the American Editor, Mr. Evert A. Duyc- 
kinck, has chosen the poetical gems of our 
native literature to adorn the luxurious vol- 
ume. We cordially commend “The Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century” to our readers, 
and we congratulate any young lady who 
has received a copy of it as a New Year’s 
present. 


Missionary TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
Soutn Arrica: Including a Sketch of Six- 
teen Years’ Residence in the Interior of 
Africa, &c., &c., &c. By Davin Livine- 
stonk, LL.D., D. C. L. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We have nothing but unqualified praise 
to bestow upon this remarkable work. So 
modest and manly and clear a narrative 
we do not remember to have seen among 
the recent additions to the literature of 
travel. Dr. Livingstone went to Africa in 
the service of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and for more than sixteen years 
labored among the benighted people of 
that mysterious continent, learning to speak 
their dialects, and thinking in those dia- 
lects so long as to distrust the purity of his 
English, joining in the every-day sports 
and occupations of the nomadic races with 
whom he was brought in contact, and un- 
dergoing perils as incessant and as various 
almost as those recounted by the apostle. 
He made a journey entirely across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Eastern 
Ocean, whereby he met with many strange 
and novel adventures, some of which we 
might transfer to our own pages but for 
want of room. Dr. Livingstone is an ear- 
nest, practical man, who takes strong com- 
mon-sense views of things, as evinced in 
his belief that commerce and civilization 
will prove the surest pioneers of the 
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Christian Religion in Africa. And so de- 
sirous is he of turning his African experi- 
ences to the best advantage of mankind, 
that he is now engaged under the employ- 
ment of the British Foreign Office in nego- 
tiations with the Portugese Government for 
opening a communication with the interior 
of Africa from some of the Portugese set- 
tlements on the coast. The Harpers have 
published his work in a very handsome 
form. 


We have received from Mr. Jas. Wood- 
house “The Monastery” in two volumes, 
being the regular issue for the month of the 
exquisite Household Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels commenced last spring by 
Messrs Ticknor and Fields of Boston. We 
have so often heretofore bestowed the high- 
est commendation on this admirable series 
that we are now bankrupt of terms in which 
to speak of each new novel as it appears. 
Suffice it to say that the promise given in 
“Waverley,” both as to paper and typogra- 
phy, is faithfully kept, while the same taste- 
ful embellishments, vignettes, ornamental 
pieces, &c., are employed as in that speci- 
men publication. It is gratifying to know 
that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields were in 
no manner affected by the late commercial 
crisis, and that their numerous and impor- 
tant engagements with the public will be 
as ever punctually discharged. 


We take great pleasure, at this favour- 
able season for commencing or renewing 
subscriptions to periodical publications, in 
calling the attention of our readers to the 
excellent Reprints of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine and the Edinburgh, Westminster, Quar- 
terly and North British Reviews, published 
by Leonard Scott & Co., of New York. 
The price of subscription to these five 
works in England is $31, but Messrs. Scott 
& Co. furnish the whole for the sum of $10. 
Blackwood, alone, is worth that amount, 
with Bulwer’s new novel coming out in it. 
The Reviews are very neatly printed, and 
are issued very promptly at the quarters, 
supplying the American reader with a 
fund of entertainment not to be procured 
in any other way. Mr. James Woodhouse 
is the Agent for this city, but persons ata 
distance from an agency can obtain the 
Reviews and Magazine, or any of them 
separately, by addressing .Leonard Scott 
& Co., No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 





